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PART I. 


Cuapter XVI. 


i — hardly knows how she gets through the two 
dances that intervene between this last one and that for 
which Darrell’s name is written down on her card. e 

She is divided between a violent and uneasy gaiety and a 
deadly depression. 

The meeting with her lover had been so unlike anything that 
she had imagined. She had indeed figured it to herself in a 
great many different forms, but never in one like this. 

And the art of talking succinctly when one’s mind is wandering 
into other and unsuspected channels, being one that is only 
acquired after long practice, both her partners leave her with a 
strong and not altogether unwarranted impression that her 
powers of conversation by no means match her face. 

She is possessed by an overwhelming fear that among all this. 
bewildering crowd Darrell may fail to find her. 

But, as it turns out, she has no cause to alarm herself. He is. 
too accustomed to the ways of London ball-rooms to miss a 
partner whom he desires to find. The fiddles have hardly tuned 
up when she discovers him close to her elbow, though she has 
never perceived his approach. 

“We must take a turn for the look of the thing,” he says coolly, 
putting his arm round her. “ Presently, when they are all in the 
thick of it, we will go and find a place where we can talk.” 

There is something so quiet, so suppressing in his manner, that 


it insensibly influences her. She becomes quiet too—deadly 
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quiet ; but there is a deeper flush on her cheeks, a brighter light 
in her eyes, that make her ten times lovelier than before. 

She had told her little partner of three dances ago that she 
could imagine that under certain circumstances dancing might 
be “heavenly.” Well!—now she is inclined to endorse that 
opinion. 

With her lover’s arm around her—held firmly and reliably in 
his strong hold—all her fears, all her dread of knocks and 
collisions disappear. Her timid and uneven steps gain courage 
and power—mind and body seem to time themselves to the 
rhythm of the music. For whatever other qualities Darrell may 
lack, he is eminently possessed of those surface attainments which 
make the best show in the world. There is no better dancer in 
London ; it would be difficult indeed to dance badly with him. 

And for the first time in her life Psyche dances really well. 
The “turn” which he had intended should be but a short one, 
having, to tell the truth, formed no very high opinion of her 
powers from what he has observed of her performances, is pro- 
longed to a considerable length. 

When it is over, though his breath comes no whit the quicker, 
her pretty white bosom is panting and heaving under the old 
yellow lace that makes it look whiter than snow. He leads her 
out of the ball-room, through a long corridor, dimly lighted with 
shaded lamps, and—being evidently perfectly well acquainted 
with his ground—makes straight for a soft-cushioned lounge at 
the farthest end of it. 

Of all the well-arranged seats in this well-arranged house, this 
is perhaps best adapted for that seclusion which even at a ball 
may be sometimes found desirable. 

It is well shaded and surrounded by groups of palms and 
flowering shrubs, and is so situated that its occupants can com- 
mand a good view of those who may approach them. When he 
has comfortably settled her and himself he turns round and takes 
a good look at her. 

“ Now,” he says tersely, “tell me how you come to be here? I 
left you a little country maiden among your hedges and lanes—I 
find you a full-blown drawing-room beauty. The metamorphosis 
requires some explanation.” 

In his manner there is none of that fervour and gladness that 
she had confidently expected of him. There is, on the contrary, 
something that almost approaches to dissatisfaction. 

It chills her to the heart. 

“There is very little to be told,” she says quietly, putting a 
strong restraint upon herself. “On the very day you left me, 
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I heard that my father had arranged that I was to go to London 
to stay with Lady Conynghame. I had not the power, if I had 
had the will, to disobey him, but you may imagine that in this 
case ” (looking at him with a sort of appeal) “I was too glad to 
obey.” 

But he does not respond to it. 

“Lady Conynghame!” he says—this time with distinct annoy- 
ance—“ Lady Conynghame !—your father ought to be ashamed of 
himself for sending you up to her care. He—of all people in the 
world—ought to know best how little she is fitted to be trusted 
with you.” 

His tone and his manner arouse in her some just resentment. 

“She is, after all, my grandmother,” she replies, with some 
coldness. ‘And as I have no mother, I suppose she has the next 
best claim to take care of me. Do you know anything against 
her ?” 

As she asks it, she looks straight at him. But he does not look 
at her. He looks at the well-polished toe of his own shoe, at the 
artistically-muddled colours of the carpet—anywhere rather than 
into her face, 

“T only know what all the world knows,” he answers 
evasively. “I only know that she is the last person in the 
world whom I would choose to have paraded before every one as 
the chaperone and the nearest relation of the woman whom I 
hope some day—will be my wife.” 

There is something in this speech that softens her. She is 
after all too fond of him to be really angry with him. 

“Do you know... that all this while,” she says, after a 
minute’s silence, with a little tremble in her voice, and about the 
corners of her month, “ you have not even said you are pleased to 
see me?” 

“Pleased to see you?” he answers, looking up. “Of course I 
am pleased—delighted! No! (breaking off) “I will not tell you a 
lie! Anywhere else, anyhow else, I should have been more than 
delighted—it would have been the greatest pleasure in the world 
tome. But do you suppose” (hotly) “that when a man has 
found—hidden away out of the sight of other men—a treasure 
that he believes to be all his own, he can feel any pleasure in 














































































































t seeing it suddenly exposed to the eyes of all the world—and 
; know that he must share it with all the world and have no right, 
no power to assert any prior claim to it? There is no good 
disguising the truth from ourselves,” he goes on more gently, 
a yet quite as despondingly; “there could have been but one 
e, 


motive in sending you to Lady Conynghame. You are to be 
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paraded and hacked and bartered about like all the rest of our 
London beauties ; and—as you are a good deal prettier than the 
rest of them—I suppose” (with a bitter laugh) “that one may 
confidently predict that at the end of the season you will achieve 
the destiny that your father and Lady Conynghame have marked 
out for you.” 

In spite of the bitterness of his tone, there is in it something 
of genuine warmth and genuine jealousy that touches her very 
nearly; and yet there is so much that is bitterly disappointing 
that she can scarce keep the tears from her eyes. 

“ And all this while,” she says presently, half to herself, half to 
him, while a suspicious moisture hangs on her long dark lashes— 
“T have had but one thought, one hope . . . to be near you. I 
do not pretend to you” (more lightly) “that I have not had 
troubles to bear. Ido not like Grannie. She is not nice. She 
is not even kind to me. But” (lifting her lovely eyes, in which 
there shines so tender a light) “all these things were nothing to 
me, because I felt I was nearer you—because I thought” (almost 
breaking down) “ that you would be glad to see me, as I was glad 
—most glad— to see you.” 

The tenderness of her look and tone moves him greatly, and yet 
his soreness lies too deep to be overcome in a moment. 

“And as a matter of fact,” he says gloomily, “we were never 
farther off from each other than we are here. We shall not be 
able to exchange a word or a look that will not be noticed and 
commented on. If, indeed,” (looking at her) “ you could learn to 
be diplomatic like the rest of your kind, but ” (laughing bitterly) 
“one might as well teach a baby to hide its feelings as teach 
you.” 

Then, as she answers nothing, speech being indeed at this 
moment difficult to her : 

“God knows,” he goes on, lifting his heavy and gloomy eyes, 
‘that we had not much chance before. Well!—now we have less 
than ever. That old woman” (with a disrespectful allusion to 
Lady Conynghame) “ has the eyes of a lynx and the heart ofa 
stone. One may as well abandon the hope of getting over her. 
Already they say that Reggie Brooke has singled you out for his 
attentions. She is not likely” (with a miserable smile) “to let 
such a chance as that slip through her fingers.” 

“And,” she asks coldly, being indeed grievously hurt by his 
manner, “ who may Reggie Brooke be ? ” 

“Do you mean that you do not know?” (looking round at her 
with genuine astonishment). ‘He is the little man who was 

dancing with you when I first saw you. He is” (with emphasis) 
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“the richest little ass at present in the market. What chance 
have J against him? ” 

Though both his tone and his look are distinctly depressing as 
they have been all along, she finds in these last words a convincing 
proof that he does love her—and being assured of that, she can 
forgive him everything else. 

She turns to him with an enchanting smile. 

“Tf we are sure of each other,” she says softly, “what harm 
can any one do us? I suppose” (with an uncertain laugh) 
“that we have outlived the time when people could be forced 
to marry against their wills? Do you think that any one— 
even Grannie—could make me give you up so long as you care for 
me?” 

“ My poor little child,” he answers with a tenderness he has not 
shown before,—‘ what do you know of all the pressure and strata- 
gems that an old woman like that may bring to bear upon you? 
What chance have you against her? My darling,” suddenly 
stretching out his hands to her, and regarding her with a jealous 
fondness, “do you know that I could almost find it in my heart to 
wish that you were not so beautiful ? ” 

And at this very moment when she so nearly approaches the 
haven where she has desired to be ; where she—not understanding 
as older and wiser people understand, that the threads of a broken 
intercourse cannot be taken up just where they were dropped—had 
thought that she would be at the first moment of meeting, they are 
interrupted. 

There is a rustle of silken skirts—a sound of many voices. 
Evidently the dance, which they had deserted at its outset, is 
over, and a great many of the dancers are seeking the coolness and 
the comparative seclusion of the corridor. Among them in the 
far distance Psyche perceives the golden gown of Darrell’s former 
partner conspicuous among the rest. 

Perhaps he perceives it too. Atany rate he starts up, and 
giving her his arm they make their way out, passing those who 
are coming in. 

The wearer of the golden gown gives him a smile that is half- 
mocking, half-disdainful. 

“Who is she?” says Psyche. 

“She is Mrs. Aylmer—a very old friend of mine ” (with a little 
hesitation). “She is a very nice woman. Some day I must 
introduce you to her. Iam not sure” (with a doubtful smile) 
“ whether she is very fond of women-friends, but if you could get 
her to like you we might have more chances of meeting than 
under Lady Conynghame’s wing.” 
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And though Psyche regards this prospect with a distinct but 
unreasonable aversion, she has the sense not to say so. 

“Promise me,” he whispers, as he parts from her in the ball- 

oom, “ that you will keep a dance for me after supper—they are 

sure to put in some extras and get mixed up—and I shall watch 

my opportunity. Lady Conynghame” (with a grim smile) “ will 

have had enough of looking on by that time.” 

* * * * 


* - 


When one is young—when one is strung up to an unnatural 
state of excitement—when one is, above all, in love, supper 
presents fewer attractions than it may do at a later and wiser 
period of life. 

It has been going on for along time before Psyche can be 
induced to have any at all, and when she yields at last, it is rather 
to the importunities of Mr. Brooke than from any real desire for 
meat or drink. 

Mrs. Tremenheere Lawson’s supper-rooms are as perfectly 
arranged as the rest of her house. 

There is, indeed, a large buffet, where those who are in too 
great a hurry to sit down may help themselves to what they 
please, but the rest of the room is occupied by little tables where 
people may sup sociably and pleasantly in twos or in fours as their 
taste inclines them. 

There is a demand for those tables that only are meant for two. 
And it chances that when Psyche and Mr. Brooke enter they are 
all occupied. 

He places her on a seat, close by an open window, and in the 
shade of a lace curtain, while he goes to look for one. 

The soft night air blows in on her face. Outside, there are 
terraces and gardens, rare enough in London. Inside, there is a 
confused clamour of knives and forks, plates and glasses, and a 
very Babel of tongues. 

By degrees, as Psyche becomes accustomed to the noise, the 
voices of two people at a little table immediately behind her, and 
quite unaware of her proximity, become distinctly audible. She is 
considerably amused by their lively gossip, and she gains a good 
deal of information about her neighbours. 

“The girl in the peacock-gown was in love with young Brown, 
who is as handsome as Apollo, but her people have made her 
throw him over, and she is going to marry young Smith, who has 
red hair and a squint, and lots of money made in trade . . . Mrs. 
Dalton’s gown is the same she wore at Lady Pearson’s, only the 
water-lilies are new... Mrs. Aylmer, on the contrary, seems 
to have a new gown every night. She” (the woman, who is the 
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principal speaker, the man appearing to be better occupied with 
his supper) “ wonders who pays for them. They say that her 
little after-theatre suppers are the pleasantest in London, and” 
(with a giggle) “not the most prudish. She wonders what Mr. 
Aylmer thinks of it all.” 

“ Doesn’t think at all,” says her companion with his mouth full 
—“must have some brains to think.” 

There is at this juncture so great a clamour of popping corks 
and mingling voices that Psyche misses the next words. 

“ Prettiest girl in the room”—the woman is saying, when a 
lull comes,—“ such lovely eyes, only they are sad eyes—they 
never smile.—I have often noticed that is the case when a child 
is born in sorrow. Such a sad story... the poor mother... 
loveliest woman I ever saw. . . Yes! in love with young Luttrell 
. . . but that horrid old mother made her marry . . .” 

Her voice drops here. Psyche listens with a strained and 
intense attention—she scarce knows why. This story interests 
her as none of the others have done. 

There is a long gap between these last words and the next. 
Straining her eyes through the net-work of the curtain, she can 
just see that the woman is bending her head close to her 
companion’s, and has evidently dropped her voice. 

“Yes; he broke his neck out hunting, and was brought home 


to her very house .. .” These words are consecutive, but of the 
next she only catches one here and there—“ Sad story . . . but it 
may not be true . . What doyousay? . . . jealous brute—oh yes ; 


no doubt he was always horribly jealous of her. But they say— 
(itis the story told in the country—my people come from there, 
you know)—-that the shock turned her brain, and she confessed. 
Anyhow, she died—poor soul. . . and the child. . .” 

There is a lull here; and she, conscious perhaps of the 
indiscretion of her revelations, drops her voice still lower. 

The next words that come distinctly to the ears that are so 
anxiously listening, are these— 

“ Anyhow—they say that the father cannot bear the sight of 
her—it seems a great pity they should have sent her up here to 
that dreadful old woman. It has set every one raking up the old 
tale—and one cannot help feeling sorry for her. There can be 
no doubt it is a slur ona girl... No; no more, thank you; I 
have had enough.” : 

The girl, listening behind the curtain, starts to her feet— 
her face white as her gown, her breath coming in short, 
quick throbs beneath her satins and laces. She puts out her 
hand to push aside the small thin barrier that divides her from 
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these people. In another moment she would be face to face with 
them; but at this critical juncture her little partner hurries 
breathlessly up. 

“Tired of waiting!” he says cheerily—‘“ so was 1; but I have 
managed to get the best table in the room—close to the window. 
Come along! Be quick, or we may lose it.” 

“Stay!” she says excitedly ; “I must speak to those people. 
I overheard them talking, and I am sure it was of me—of my 
mother. I must ask them——” 

“ You must do nothing of the sort,” he says, casting a dismayed 
glance into her white face, and by a sudden, quick movement 
hurrying, nay, almost dragging her out of their reach. “Ten 
chances to one they were talking of some one else. I assure you, 
on my honour” (moved to more excitement, and a great deal more 
vehemence than is at all usual to him), “they would think you 
were mad! And besides—is it likely—ask yourself—is it likely 
they would talk about you when they knew you were close beside 
them ?” 

“ But they did not know it,” she pleads urgently, laying a con- 
straining hand on his arm. “Indeed, if you are kind, you will 
let me speak to them for one moment.” 

“Tt is because I am kind that I will not let you,” he answers, 
being the more firm from the very knowledge of certain things 
he has himself learned within the last few hours. “You have no 
real reason to suppose that it was of you that they were talking? 
No” (assuring himself by a quick look at her that he is so far 
right); “Ithought not; and if they had been—believe me, I know 
more of the world than you do—it would never have done to take 
any notice of it. We all” (with an airy laugh) “talk against 
each other. We do not mean anything by it; it is only a little 
way we have.” 

She is not convinced—on the contrary, she is horribly uncon- 
vinced. 

Her reason tells her that there may be dozens of other girls 
of whom it might be said that their fathers “cannot bear the 
sight of them”—dozens of other “dreadful old women ”—dozens 
of other mothers who died in sorrow and in child-birth, and that 
if she had spoken to these people she would in all probability have 
made a fool of herself; but her instinct convinces her that she 
was the one of whom they spoke, and instinct is after all stronger 
than reason. 

And though she gives up her point and lets herself be led 
away, through all the noise and the bustle of that noisy supper- 
room, one sentence rings again and again in her memory— 
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“There can be no doubt it 7s a slur on a girl. One cannot help 
being sorry for her.” 

She is, however, so far grateful to her companion for his never- 
failing liveliness, for his well-intentioned endeavours to make her 
forget her annoyance, that she constrains herself, so much as 
is possible, to respond to them. 

She even tries—though for once her healthy appetite has 
completely failed her—to eat some of the dainties with which he 
heaps her plate. She drinks, for the first time in her life, a glass 
or two of champagne, and it brings back something of the colour 
to her cheeks, the light to her eyes. 

Altogether, when Darrell, having vainly searched for her in 
the ball-room, finds her at the little table by the open window of 
the supper-room, she has not exactly the air of one who is taking 
her pleasures sadly. 

He waylays her as she comes out, and takes possession of her 
with an air of such determination that her companion has no 
chance to resist. 

“Qur dance, I think,” he says aloud. Then lower and for her 
benefit alone—‘ Lady Conynghame is safe in the card-room. I 
thought she could not hold out after supper. We will havea 
dance or two, whatever it costs. Vogue la galere!” 

Whether it be due to supper, or to some small smouldering 
jealousy which is, after all, the sauce piquante of love, or to the 
fact that Lady Conynghame’s sharp old eyes, and Mrs. Aylmer’s 
sharp young eyes, are no longer upon him, it is certain that his 
manner is a great deal warmer than it was before. 

He is the old Darrell—the lover of a fortnight ago. His eyes 
meet hers, his arm encloses her with an ardour that convinces her 
that she has not lost her charm for him, and being convinced of 
that she forgets everything else. 

Two out of the three dances for which she remains are danced 
with him ; and when she stands in the hall waiting for the carriage, 
with the bright rays of daylight falling full upon her, he and 
Mr. Brooke with one or two others are in attendance upon her. 

But it is he who wraps her cloak round her pretty white 
shoulders, while Mr. Brooke has to content himself with perform- 
ing the same office for the withered shoulders of Lady Conynghame, 
who does not present, in the trying ordeal of daylight, so tempting 
an appearance as her grand-daughter. She has not probably been 
so well attended to her carriage since the days when she herself 
was young and pretty—when men exchanged fiery words and 
fierier glances over her dances and the privilege of wrapping her 
up. 
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Whether it be due to that—or more likely still to the fact that 
she has partaken not unstintingly of Mr. Lawson’s excellent cham- 
pagne, there is an air of exhilaration about her as she throws her- 
self back in the carriage, which Psyche has never perceived in her 
before. 

“You have done well—very well on the whole!” she says, 
with something that almost approaches to warmth. ‘“ You were 
certainly the prettiest girl in the room! If you would only get 
a little more manner—be a little less natural—I do not see why 
you should not beat them all. For heaven’s sake” (breaking off 
and shuddering), “ draw down those blinds! That horrible light ” 
(lifting up her hands to shield herself) “comes right into one’s 
eyes.” 

The soft young daylight is making the London streets and the 
London trees look almost beautiful; the fresh sweet air of early 
morning, untainted as yet by smoke or crowds, is blowing plea- 
santly on the girl’s flushed face; but she obediently draws down 
the blinds and shuts out both light and air. 

“T have never known Reggie Brooke stay to the end of a ball 
before,” the old woman goes on with a chuckle of complacence. 
“He generally gets tired after a couple of dances; but, after all, 
every man has his vulnerable point—perhaps” (with a laugh) 
“you are his. At any rate we will hope so, for Ido not know 
that you could do better. He has certainly no title till his father 
dies, but he has, what is a great deal better, more money that he 
knows what to do with.” 

But Psyche does not speak. If she has learned nothing else 
during the week she has spent with her grandmother, she has at 
least learned the discretion of silence. 

“ Captain Darrell seemed very attentive too,” Lady Conynghame 
goes on discursively, “and he is a man whose attentions count for 
something. He credits himself, and is credited by others, with 
remarkably good taste. For my own part” (with a malicious little 
laugh), “I confess I should not be at all sorry to see you cut out 
Mrs. Aylmer. She has had her own way too long.” 

But discretion has its limits, and at this speech Psyche reaches 
the end of hers. 

“And,” she asks, slowly turning her head round, “ what may 
Mrs. Aylmer have to do with Captain Darrell ?” 

Her grandmother looks at her furtively. Then she turns away 
her eyes. 

“For heaven’s sake!” she says irritably, “do get out of the 
way of asking foolish questions! Keep to your own affairs. 
Dance with him, flirt with him, amuse yourself with him if you 
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like—but whatever you do, do not fall in love with him. It is 
my opinion he will never marry, and if he does he is certainly ” 
(with a smile) “a great deal too wide awake to marry a girl with- 
out a penny. I should not be the least surprised if that old 
uncle of his were to play him false after all, and leave all his 
money to some one else. By-the-bye” (turning to her sharply), 
“ Adrian Darrell lives down in Creamshire ? ” 

“Yes,” says the girl quietly, “I know he does.” 

Then before Lady Conynghame can speak again she turns 
round and regards her wistfully. 

“Grannie!” she says, with a sudden sharp ring in her voice, 
“T want you to answer me one more question. Is there ” (with a 
tremble)—“ is there anything in my history which could make 
any one say, justly or unjustly, that ... there isa slur on 
me?” 

A ray of light piercing through some chink in the blind falls 
on the face she is so attentively regarding, and reveals it clearly 
to her. Even the unlovely marks that Time’s rough fingers have 
written there so deeply are not so unlovely as those poor 
attempts at patching them up appear in this light, and at the 
girl’s words it changes suddenly and palpably, and becomes ten 
times less lovely than before. 

“What are you talking about?” she cries shrilly, shrinking 
back in her corner almost as if she had received a blow. “ Have 
you gone out of your senses ?” 

“No,” she answers sadly and quietly, “I have not lost my 
senses ; but to-night” (slowly) “I heard some people talking, 
and they talked of a mother who was unhappy—most unhappy 
—of a father who cannot bear the sight of his child. . . 
of a child ” (her voice rising) “ who has a slur on her. Grannie! 
Grannie!”—turning with a sudden cry and stretching out her 
hands to her—“ was it of me they spoke ?” 

But Lady Conynghame does not take her hands. She shrinks 
back still farther, and looks at her with something that is very 
near to positive dislike. 

“ Tf you are not mad,” she says with a terrible coldness, “ you 
are, at any rate, so foolish as to be very near to it. A moment 
ago I was almost inclined to like'you. I was ready” (with a 
bitter laugh) “to be proud of you. Now you have done your 
best—as you did at the first moment of our meeting—to set me 
against you.” 

There is a moment's silence. 

Her one appeal having failed, the girl has turned away, and is 
looking out through the one small chink of daylight, with the 
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slow tears of bitter mortification gathering in her eyes—almost 
blinding her. But she does not speak. 

“Tf your mother was unhappy,” resumes the old woman in the 
same cold, hard voice, “it was because she married a selfish and 
tyrannical fool, and did not understand how to manage him 
properly. She would never take my advice. If there is any slur 
on you, it is of your father’s making. But if you will take my 
advice, you will ask no more questions. At any rate” (with the 
same terrible laugh), “ you will get no answers.” 

There is another silence. 

The girl does take her advice. She asks no more questions. 

“Any one else but you,’ says Lady Conynghame, as the 
carriage stops at the door, “would have the sense to be satisfied 
with the reception you have met with to-night. Ido not 
suppose there is a woman in London who would not envy it to 
you.” 

And yet when she—“ the prettiest girl in the room ”—has had 
her smart gown unlaced and is left alone in her bare little attic, 
she throws herself on her mean little bed, and sheds such tears 


as even they who had most admired or most envied her might 
well have pitied her. 


Cuapter XVII. 


TureEE weeks have passed—three of the busiest and gayest weeks 
of the London season—and on one of the first evenings of July 
Lady Conynghame is athome. That is to say, on this one of the 
hottest days of the hottest month in the year, her little rooms are 
crammed to suffocation, her little doors are flung hospitably open, 
and her big footman is bawling out bigger names as fast as his 
dignity permits him. 

For people do not, as a rule, stay long at Lady Conynghame’s 
“at homes.” They come and they go as quickly as the most 
transparent semblance of civility will allow them. For even if 
she be as popular a woman as she is accustomed to consider her- 
self, it is certain that her entertainments do not share in her 
popularity. 

Whether people come to them from love of her, or from fear of 
what she may say if they stay away, it would be hard to say. But 
they do come. ‘They sit.on her untrustworthy chairs ; they listen, 
or do not listen, to her indifferent music; they eat her ices 
and her meagre refreshments; they drink her most indifferent 
champagne, and they go away and laugh at her directly their 
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backs are turned—or, in a good many cases, do not wait until 
then, but do it almost openly, and before her very face. 

As a rule, her guests are mainly culled from the ranks of the 
young married women and the older matrons—who have some- 
thing to fear, or something to gain, from her unsparing tongue 
—with a tolerable sprinkling of men old enough to retain some 
remembrance of Lady Conynghame in her palmier days, and to 
appreciate the full flavour of her spicy conversation in these 
present ones. But to-night—the first time that Lady Conynghame 
has been“ at home” since she became the chaperone of her pretty 
grand-daughter—there is a very much stronger contingent of 
young, unmarried men. They hang about the doorways, and block 
up the windows; and, with few exceptions, look horribly bored 
and extremely disagreeable. 

Reggie Brooke, for his part, finds himself rewarded for his 
heroic efforts in tearing himself away from a very amusing 
bachelor’s dinner, by being lodged into a corner between a fat 
daughter and a fatter mamma, with a perilous little arrangement 
of china and velvet just on the top of his head, and a glimpse of 
the hem of Psyche’s gown and one of Captain Darrell’s boots, only 
to be obtained by almost dislocating his neck. 

They have managed to get the best place in the room—these 
two—if, where all are so bad, any can be called best. 

It is a low seat—just big enough to contain them—wedged into 
a little recess at the farthest corner of the back drawing-room. 
It is nearest to an open window—it is farthest from Lady 
Conynghame of any seat in the room—and it is difficult to say 
which they consider the greater advantage. 

To those that are looking on, it appears that Captain Darrell has 
monopolised this position an unwarrantably long time. Indeed, 
a good deal of that discretion which he displayed on Psyche’s first 
arrival in London has of late conspicuously deserted him. 
Whether it may be that he relies too much on his own powers 
of keeping Lady Conynghame in the dark, or that he is in 
reality too genuinely and deeply in love to complacently see 
others usurping what he has some right to consider as his own 
possession, it is certain that he has, by degrees, abandoned 
some of that prudence which he had at first endeavoured to teach 
her. 

She has no longer any reason to complain of his want of 
warmth—on the contrary, itis she who has sometimes to exercise 
a restraint upon him. 

It is probable that a man never values those good things which 
fate or chance has bestowed upon him so highly as when he finds 
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that others endorse his opinion, and are inclined to rival him in 
their possession. 

Down in the country, where no one had disputed his right to 
her, he had thought her a very pretty girl—he had even, in his 
own way, fallen very much in love with her. Up here in London, 
where others admire her as much as he had done—where he 
finds himself in danger of losing her—his passion has received 
the strong incentive power of rivalry and jealousy. 

But what he has lost in prudence she has gained. Four weeks 
of Lady Conynghame’s tuition have not been altogether thrown 
away upon her. 

It is she who reminds him now that their comparative 
isolation from the rest of the company has been unduly pro- 
longed. 

“Do not you think,” she says, nervously glancing around her 
and dropping her voice very low, for they are so hemmed in on 
every side that it is difficult to speak without being overheard— 
“that you had better go and talk to some one else? Grannie 
does not seem to be looking at us. She has turned the other 
way, but I am certain” (laughing) “that she has eyes in the 
back of her head. She will be down upon us in a moment.” 

“Not a bit of it,” he answers coolly. ‘Ido not believe she can 
see an inch off her nose. No doubt” (smiling) “she thinks you 
are quite safe with Brooke. By-the-bye, is that why you want 
to get ridof me? Are you anxious to give him his turn?” 

Her face changes. Whatever else she has lost during these 
last few weeks—and one who loved her might fancy that she had 
lost a good deal—she has not altogether parted with her honesty. 

“On the contrary, I wish,” she answers fervently, “ that I 
might never see him again. I do not think we are dealing fairly 
with him—we ought to tell him the truth. We are making 
use of him to serve our own ends, and it is not right—say what 
you will, it is not right /” 

“ Do not trouble yourself,” he says quietly ; “it will do him a 
great deal of good. He has been so run after all these years that 
it will be the making of him when he finds that one woman in 
the world has really the courage to say ‘no’ to him.” 

“T wish that it was any one else,” she says, slowly and 
regretfully. ‘He has been good to me—always good—and I like 
him. I cannot bear to do him so ill a turn.” 

“No doubt he has been good to us—without meaning it,” he 
replies with the same coolness—heartlessness she might call it in 
any one else. “If Lady Conynghame were not so sure of him she 
would not have been so complacent all these weeks. I suppose 
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Vv 


when she finds out her mistake—and mind, you must not let it 
come to that yet—there will be the deuce to pay!” 

“We are living on the verge of an explosion,” she says 
feverishly, pushing back the soft, loose curls from her white 
forehead with a gesture of oppression. “TI feel it every day. I 
can scarcely sleep or breathe. And when it comes... .” 

“ When it comes,” he goes on, taking up her words, “ there 
will be a row—no doubt of that. You will be sent back to the 
country in disgrace, and I shall come there and see you.” 

She does not answer. Perhaps she is not able to regard the 
prospect with the same equanimity as he does—perhaps she under- 
stands something of what “ going back to the country in disgrace ” 
may mean for her; and not even the hope of his coming there to 
see her can make if palatable to her. 

Her look is not altogether hard to read. 

“ My darling,” he says tenderly, dropping his voice still lower, 
and furtively touching her hand under cover of her fan, “it will 
be hard for you, terribly hard ; but I will make it up to you some 
day—I swear that I will! No doubt,” he goes on presently, still 
in the same low tone, “ you would doa great deal better if you 
were to accept Brooke and his riches, and throw me over altogether 
—any other girl but you would do it. He is not a bad little 
fellow, and I dare say he would make a good husband. Perhaps 
(jealously) “in a little while you would forget all about me and 
be quite happy.” 

“Do you think so?” she answers, looking at him—and he finds 
in her look such a stedfast and loving faithfulness as not only per- 
fectly reassures him, but, what is more, gives him a pang of com- 
punction. For he has not as yet altogether rid himself of that 
uneasy burthen which we call conscience. 

“Well!” he says presently, laughing a little uneasily—“ since 
we cannot alter matters, we must make the best of them. Let us 
be philosophical and take the goods the gods provide, and enjoy 
ourselves while we can. The end cannot be far off. A week or 
two will see the London season over. We shall be more than 
foolish if we do not make the most of what remains to us.” 

“Are not we making the most of it?” she asks, not without 
some shame as she remembers all the little stratagems and decep- 
tions of which she has been guilty in order to see her lover. “ It 
seems to me we have done our best.” 

“T was thinking about the future, not about the past. Listen!” 
he whispers hurriedly —* we may be interrupted in a moment. I 
have arranged with Mrs. Aylmer. She has promised to come on 
Sunday; and I have got Carruthers to make a fourth. We shall 
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go by an early train—have the whole day on the river—dine at 
Skindle’s—and Mrs. Aylmer will see you home.” 

The girl’s face flushes. The prospect of a whole unbroken day 
with her lover seems too good to be true. 

“Grannie will never let me go,” she says despondingly. 
“ There is not a hope of it.” 

“Yes, she will!” he answers vehemently. “I have managed 
that. Mrs. Aylmer will arrange it with her. Leave all that to 
me. Only promise that you will come!” 

“T confess it seems strange to me,” she answers slowly, and 
with a little anxious pucker in her forehead, “that Mrs. Aylmer 
should put herself out of the way to serve us. I have always— 
rightly or wrongly—had a notion that she does not like me, or 
rather” (flushing hotly), “that she has divined that you like me, 
and is jealous of me! Are you sure—are you quite sure—that 
you do well to trust her?” 

“T have not trusted her any more than is necessary,” he 
answers, flushing a little too. “She knows that I admire you, and 
that I think it will be pleasant to have a day on the river with 
you. On the other hand, she likes Carruthers, and he admires 
her—so ” (with a laugh) “ we shall all be happy.” 

But she is not satisfied. There are intuitions that baffle the 
finest diplomacy. Her intuition tells her that it is not Carruthers 
that Mrs. Aylmer likes, but Darrell himself, and warns her, most 
strongly, to trust nothing to her kindness. But, on the other 
hand, the thought of a day on the river—away from Lady Conyng- 
hame, away from all those trivial and wearisome surroundings of 
which during these last weeks she has grown so thoroughly tired 
—and with her lover—presents an inducement so strong that she 
has neither the courage nor the wisdom to refuse it. 

“You know best,” she says hesitatingly. “And if you are 
gure...” 

But she says no more. There is a movement in the crowd 
immediately in front of her, and a man, of a presence sufficiently 
striking to make itself observed even among this well-dressed, 
well-looking London assembly, makes his way towards her. 

“Sir John!” she cries, starting to her feet, and holding out 
her hand with a look of unmistakeable gladness. “ How in the 
world did you come here?” 

“T have come to see you twice before—did not they tell you?” 
he answers, with his grave smile—“ but I did not find you at 
home. So, seeing the lights in your windows, I ventured to come 
in, and Lady Conynghame was so good as to tell me where I 
should find you.” 
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As he speaks he looks at Darrell, who has risen too, and they 
exchange nods—not’of the warmest kind. 

“You must come and sit here,” says Psyche nervously, taking 
him to the seat which Darrell so lately occupied. “I want to 
hear everything—about home.” 

“ And I,” says Darrell, accepting the situation with as good a 
grace as is possible to him, “ will goand talk to Lady Conynghame 
about Sunday.” 

There is a moment’s silence when he has gone. 

“When did you come?” asks Psyche. ‘“ How long have you 
been here? Tell me all about it.” 

There is in her manner a conspicuous absence of that well- 
trained ease which she has, under Lady Conynghame’s tuition, so 
nearly acquired. There is something in this man’s very presence 
that seems to make her, in some strange, indefinable way, suddenly 
and ashamedly conscious of her own shortcomings. 

“This is the second time that I have been in town since you 
came here,” he answers her. “The first time I called twice. 
Dolly was so anxious to hear of you from some one who had seen 
you. She seemed to find your letters not altogether satisfying— 
but I failed tosee you. This time, you see” (smiling at her), “I 
have been more successful.” 

“Dolly?” she says slowly. “Dolly? ... I had almost for- 
gotten her. She seems” (with a long and heavy breath) “so 
apart from the world in which I am living now.” 

“And yet,” he says quietly, “she has not forgotten you. On 
the contrary, she is always thinking about you—always looking 
forward to the time when you will come back to her.” 

“And at first,” she goes on still in the same dreamy way— 
speaking to herself rather than to him—“I was always thinking 
of going back to her. But now, do you know, I think I could 
hardly bear it.” 

“No doubt,” he replies, with a short laugh, “ you would find it 
hard to go back to so quiet a life. I suppose” (with some of that 
cynicism of which, even in his better moments, he finds it hard to 
rid himself) “I must congratulate you. I hear that you have be- 
come a fashionable beauty—a very fashionable beauty! They tell 
me that your portraits are in the shop-windows—your name in 
every one’s mouth. Certainly you and Dolly are far enough 
apart !” 

In his manner, whether he means it or not, there is a distinct 
reproach—or so she takes it. 

“You are wrong,” she says, flushing hotly, “altogether 


wrong! Whoever told you that my portraits are in the shop- 
VOL. LXVI. x 
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windows told you what is not true. Even Grannie”-(with a 
bitter smile) “would not let me come to that! I believe that 
some one did make a sketch of me and put it in some paper. It 
was not my fault—I could not help it; but” (falteringly) “you 
have always been hard on me—always—since the very first.” 

“Have I?” he asks, a great deal more gently. ‘“ Well! at 
any rate I did not mean it. On the contrary, I] may acknowledge 
to you, since you accuse me of unkindness, that I came to town 
with the sole and express purpose of serving you, if I could. It 
has worried me, as it has worried Dolly, to think that you should 
be alone here among strangers with no one to take any care of 
you.” 

“Ts that true?” she asks, turning to him with so sudden, so 
radiant a smile, that it very nearly gets the better of his sober 
good sense; “is that really true?” 

But before he can answer her some one interrupts them. 

Those who have held aloof from her while Darrell was with 
her, understanding perhaps that she did not desire to be disturbed, 
have no such compunction with regard to this middle-aged, 
almost unknown man. 

One and another come up to her and exchange words and 
greetings with her. Is not she the principal attraction of this 
dull little party? And having once come, they are by no means 
disposed to go. She is surrounded by a little group of eager and 
interested men, among whom is Mr. Brooke, who has with some 
ingenuity escaped from his corner—and Sir John has no more 
chance of exchanging a word with her that will not be overheard 
by them all. 

And yet those who are watching him and wondering who he is, 
notice that he shows no intention of giving up his place. 

The evening is on the wane. People are beginning to go, and 
the rooms are already a good deal emptied when Darrell again 
makes his way to the little seat in the corner. 

“T have come to say ‘ good-bye,’ ” he says, bending over Psyche 
and speaking low, yet not so low that Sir John cannot overhear 
him. “I have arranged it all with Lady Conynghame. Mrs. 
Aylmer is to call for you on Sunday. Remember—a quarter to 
eleven sharp!” 

And with that he goes. 

Other people begin to go too, The room is getting almost 
empty, and once more, and for the last time, Sir John and Psyche 
are left alone together. 

“Well!” he says slowly, and, as it seems, almost regretfully, 
“T suppose I must go. After all, I have not seen much of you— 
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have 1? What message am I to take to Dolly? AmI” (turning 
and looking at her) “ to tell her that I found you very happy ?” 

“Happy?” she answers, colouring a little under his stedfast 
look. ‘“ Yes—I suppose so. But, indeed, that is a question that 
I hardly ask myself. It seems to me sometimes that I am living 
in a dream—it is all so unreal. I suppose” (laughing) “I shall 
wake up, like Cinderella, to find myself back in my rags and my 
obscurity very soon. But Cinderella enjoyed herself while she 
was at the ball—why should not I?” 

“Why not, indeed? Enjoy yourself as much as you will— 
only,” he says earnestly, “take care of yourself. It seems to me 
there is no one else to take any care of you.” 

There is a moment’s silence—then he says quickly : 

“ Will you tell me—I am afraid I have no right to ask—but do 
you mind telling me where you are going on Sunday—with 
Captain Darrell?” 


There is a slight hesitation before these three last words, and 
she notices it. 

“Tam going with Mrs. Aylmer on the river,” she says, laying 
some emphasis on the name, and speaking with some coolness, as 
if indeed she considers it no particular business of his. “Captain 
Darrell and Mr. Carruthers are to be of the party.” 

“ And,” he asks quickly, “has Lady Conynghame consented to 
this arrangement ?” 

“T believe so—Captain Darrell says so.” 

There is another silence—a longer one than the last. 

“Psyche!” he says suddenly, addressing her, as she observes, 
for the first time by her name, “I wish that you would do me a 
favour. Iam afraid that it will be a very difficult one for you 
to grant, and that you will think I have no right to ask it; yet 
I want you—for Dolly’s sake—to give up this party.” 

“Why should I give it up? What have you to say against 
it?” she replies, with a good deal of warmth. ‘Surely if 
Grannie consents, that is all that is necessary.” 

“T am afraid,” he answers quietly, “that Lady Conynghame is 
not so careful of you as she ought to be. I know very little of 
Mrs. Aylmer, it is true, but that little convinces me that she is 
neither so old nor so steady as to be a fit chaperone for you on 
such an occasion. Believe me,” he goes on earnestly and very 
kindly—“ trust to me, who am so much older and know so much 
more of the world than you do—you will do better to give it up.” 

“T cannot. It is all arranged,” she says doggedly; “and 
indeed” (warmly) “I do not see that you have given me any 
good reason why I should.” 


x3 
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“Then,’’ he answers coldly, rising as he speaks—“ there is no 
more to be said, except good-bye.” 

“Tf you were in my place,” she says, looking at him appeal- 
ingly as she takes his offered hand, “ you would understand how 
glad Iam to get away from Grannie—from all this—” (looking 
around her with a eomprehensive glance that includes all her 
tawdry surroundings) “even for one day. You would not be hard 
on me.” 

“And some day you will perhaps understand that I never 
meant to be hard upon you, and that you might have done better 
to take my advice.” 

And with that he goes. 

There is in his manner something of the hurt and offended 
dignity of a man who, giving counsel but seldom, yet hardly 
expects when he does give it to find it rejected. 

She looks after him regretfully. She could almost find it in 
her heart to call him back, and promise to do as he had wished— 
almost—not quite. 

“ And he could not understand why I knew there was no harm 
in it . . and I could not tell him,” she thinks to herself, looking 
after him with cyes full of smarting tears. 


Every day—every hour—the secret of her engagement to 


Darrell becomes heavier and harder to bear. 
- ” * * * * 


“Upon my word—a very presentable man,” says Lady 
Conynghame, speaking of Sir John, when she and her grand- 
daughter are left alone in the little disordered room, so lately 
crammed with guests. ‘There is something of an old-fashioned air 
about him, but Iam by no means sure that it does not contrast 
favourably with the free-and-easy manners of the present days. 
By-the-bye” (turning to her sharply), “ how was it you never 
told me anything about him ?” 

“Did I not?” Psyche asks weariedly and indifferently—‘‘ I do 
not know that there was anything to tell.” 

* At allevents ” (with a little laugh), “hehas thought it worth 
while to come here twice after you. The Heathcotes,” she goes 
on musingly, “are a very old family, and this man has been very 
lucky. He has come into the title and the property long before 
he could reasonably have expected it. His father and his 
brother died in one year, if I remember rightly.” 

“What luck!” says the girl with a bitter laugh, “ to lose one’s 
father and one’s brother in one year, and be left all alone in the 
world !” 


Lady Conynghame regards her for a moment with cold surprise, 
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and then turning away to a neighbouring mirror, begins anxiously 
to examine the havoc which the heat and the wear and tear of the 
evening have made in her appearance. 

“Captain Darrell has been trying to get me to promise that 
you should go to Maidenhead on Sunday,” she says, presently 
turning away, apparently satisfied with her inspection. “I do 
not know that I am wise to let you go, but it appears to be the 
right thing to do now-a-days, andif Mrs. Aylmer chooses to chape- 
rone you, I suppose there cannot be much harm in it. For my 
part” (with a shudder), “I hate these boating-parties, and I shall 
be only too glad to get a day’s rest.” 

There is a pause. If she has expected that Psyche will express 
any great pleasure or eagerness at the prospect, she finds herself 
mistaken. 

In any case she would probably have had the sense to disguise 
her gladness; but, as it happens, there is no need for disguise. 
Her heart and her spirits have sunk so low that there is no room 
for gladness. 

Sir John’s kindliness, his ill-accepted advice and warning, have 
touched her very nearly. For once—if only for once—in her 
unreal and feverish life, she looks ahead at the future, and its 
possibilities nearly make her sick with fear. 

If only he had known the truth about her; if he could have 
understood how she was deceiving every one—even Dolly—what 
would he have thought of her ? 

“The fact is,” Lady Conynghame goes on, dropping her voice a 
little so that she may not be overheard, “the chief reason that 
has induced me to consent to this party, which is probably of 
Captain Darrell’s arrangment, is that he seems to me, of late, to 
be very much in earnest about you. I confess I did not give him 
credit for it. Iimagined him to be a confirmed flirt, who would 
never range himself; but if he is really in love with you, I do not 
know that you could do better than fall back on him—that is, of 
course, if Mr. Brooke means nothing. His expectations are not 
altogether so assured as one could wish, but certainly if his uncle 
does leave him everything he will be a very rich man.” 

But she has gone too far. The indelicate outspokenness of this 
speech proves the last straw that breaks down the girl’s endurance. 
In any other mood she might have borne it. She has indeed 
already borne as much—or more—but to-night all the excitements 
that she has endured reach their culminating point. 

“Does it never occur to you, Grannie,” she asks, turning round 
on her with flaming eyes and curling lips, “that J may have some 
heart, some feeling in the matter; that I may, by some chance, 
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possess a preference, one way or another? Am I only to be put 
up for sale, like a piece of furniture or one of your pretty china 
figures, and knocked down to the highest bidder ?” 

“Tt occurs to me,” says Lady Conynghame, looking at her with 
undisguised contempt, “that you are a little fool! You always 
were—you always will be, I suppose.” 

That delicate veneer of polish which society demands is apt to 
be knocked off from her speech and her manners at a rougher con- 
tact. Psyche has already learnt that. But to-night her excite- 
ment carries her beyond the fear even of her grandmother’s 
displeasure. 

“To be sold by auction!” she says, making a mocking bow 
to her own lovely image reflected full-lengthina mirror. ‘“ Abso- 
lutely without reserve! Must be disposed of at the énd of the 
season—a young woman, warranted genuine. Her hair, her teeth, 
and her complexion do not come off, and she is sound of limb and 
of body. N.B. This is a very cheap lot!” 

“You are worse than a fool!” says Lady Conynghame, with 
uncontrolled anger.—“ you are mad! From the very first 
moment I saw you,” she goes on, speaking the truth in her 
passion, “I knew how it would be—and I repented of my 
bargain. Marry, or do not marry,” she goes on vehemently, “ just 
as you please—only remember, at the end of the season I wash 
my handsof you. I have had enough of your whims and caprices. 
I must have been out of my mind when I accepted the charge of 
you. It is one comfort” (with a bitter laugh, gathering up her 
skirts, and sweeping out of the room) “ to think that you will have 
plenty of time to repent when you get back to the country!” 

And with this parting shot she goes. And Psyche is left stand- 
ing among the tumbled chairs, the untidy rugs, the guttering 
candles, the fading flowers—alone. 


Cuarter XVII. 


Ir fair weather may be taken as a warrantable prognostic of good- 
luck, then the day that dawns on the Sunday of the river-party 
leaves little room for fear. 

Yet Psyche, as she peeps through the blind of her open window, 
finds in the brilliance of the sunshine no power to raise her spirits. 
For once in her life they are distinctly at low ebb. 

Whether it be that the warning of the man who has been her 
friend from the time that she was a little child still weighs upon her, 
or that she instinctively and unreasonably distrusts, and still more 
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unreasonably dislikes, the woman who is to be her companion—she 
can hardly tell. 

She only knows, as she dresses herself in her simplest white 
gown, in her plainest and shadiest hat, that not even the prospect 
of a whole day with her lover can make her wholly glad. She 
has chosen her gown out of all the better and costlier ones that 
her wardrobe contains, with that natural good taste which is a 
heaven-born gift, and which cannot be acquired by all the art nor 
all the money in the world. 

Women with long purses may go to the best milliners, and be 
provided with the best trappings which art, when it is backed by 
wealth, can devise—and yet, if they have not the good sense which 
may teach them when and where they may appropriately wear 
them, they may fail in their highest ambition—to seem well- 
dressed. 

It is the compensation of those who have not long purses, but 
have good taste, that they may thus beat them on their own 
ground, 

Psyche has the gift—not an altogether common one —of 
becoming her gowns, or making them become her, so that they 
seem not so much an addition to her beauty as an appropriate 
part of it; and it is a gift that is almost as effective, and as little 
to be acquired, as beauty itself. 

But at the present moment she knows that her face is over-pale 
to suit the whiteness of her gown—that her eyes lack lustre, 
and that the glad shining of inward content which can make even 
dull eyes beautiful, is missing from them. 

For even those who have, not unnaturally, envied her for all 
those good gifts which nature has bestowed upon her, might at 
this time more justly pity her. 

Her little day—such a little one it has been—of gladness and 
triumph is very nearly over, and there is a heavy debt to pay 
for it. 

Not all her hopefulness—and she is naturally very hopeful— 
can make her regard the prospect lightly. She knows that when 
the time of reckoning with her grandmother comes—and it cannot 
be far off now—the burden of silence and secrecy which Darrell 
has laid upon her will become a burden almost too heavy to bear. 

There are moments of excitement, when it is possible to eat, 
drink, and be merry, even though we be perfectly conscious that 
to-morrow we die; but there are other moments—chiefly in the 
early morning—when the weight of the future lies too heavy for 
the enjoyment of the present. 

The sun has not reached his height; and though it is not 
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difficult to predict how hot it will be, there is still some freshness 
in the day when Mrs. Aylmer’s little brougham drives up to the 
door. 

If Psyche is looking her worst, Mrs. Aylmer, for her part, is 
certainly looking her best. Up to the present time the girl has 
always found her cold, and proud, and indifferent enough; and 
she, never having forgiven the speech that she had overheard on 
the first evening they had met, nor the fact that Darrell was 
credited by rumour with having once entertained a very warm 
admiration for her, had paid her back coldness for coldness. She 
has moreover honestly wondered wherein lay her claims to that 
beauty with which all the world credited her. 

Well—now she wonders no more! Before they have traversed 
the short distance from Park Lane to Paddington she understands 
something of the personal fascination which has given Mrs. Aylmer 
all the advantages of beauty without the actual possession of it. 

It must be fairly admitted that a woman who, having no special 
qualifications for the part she means to play—being neither well- 
born, rich, nor, it must be confessed, very beautiful, yet manages 
to secure the advantages of all three—must be very clever. 
Indeed, some of those who have encountered Mrs, Aylmer, and 
treated her according to the foregone conclusion—common to a 
good many clever men—that women who lay claim to beauty 
must necessarily be fools, have enlarged their experience, and 
learned their mistake with some bitterness. 

At any rate, she is clever enough to please where she means to 
please ; and having evidently, for some motive of her own, deter- 
mined to undo the unfavourable impression she has made upon 
Psyche, she has well-nigh succeeded before they reach the station, 
where Captain Darrell and Mr. Carruthers are waiting for them. 

It is against her will that Psyche allows herself to be either 
flattered or amused—and yet, in spite of herself, she is both 
flattered and amused—and when she follows Mrs. Aylmer out of 
the carriage, she has gained some colour and brightness. 

It is not difficult to decide which is the more beautiful of the 
two women. 

The young girl in the white gown, with the fair, pure skin, 
just now delicately flushed as a wild rose, has in the broad day- 
light altogether the advantage of the other, who has lived a good 
many years in the wear and tear of the world. Late hours, and 
fashionable—i.e. unhealthy—living, must inevitably leave their 
marks on the best preserved face after a little while, and not even 
the aid of art, so delicately used as to be imperceptible to men’s 
eyes, can give her back the freshness of unsullied youth. 
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But, on the other hand, Mrs. Aylmer has the far greater ad- 
vantage of a ready wit and a readier tongue, a perfect knowledge 
of men’s moods and manners, and an absolute absence of shyness. 

It is she who keeps them amused and alert through the journey 
by rail, which is perhaps the most trying part of such excursions 
—it is she, indeed, who is the life and soul of the party through- 
out the day. And, after all, though men like to look at a beautiful 
face, they like still better to be amused. If it were her desire to 
rival Psyche and put her in the shade, she most certainly succeeds. 
But it is not apparent that it is her desire. On the contrary, 
she manifests towards her throughout the day such a perfect and 
unreticent friendliness as very nearly gets the better of Psyche’s 
preconceived dislike—very nearly convinces her that she must 
have judged her harshly and unfairly. 

She is perhaps helped to this conclusion by the fact that Mrs. 
Aylmer exhibits no special partiality for Darrell. On the con- 
trary, her sweetest smiles, her most telling glances, are bestowed 
on Carruthers, who appears to appreciate them to the utmost. 

He is an exceedingly good-looking man, on whom nature has 
bestowed more strength of muscles than of brains, but has added 
into the bargain such a wonderful good temper and good nature 
as to make him the very man of all others for a river-party or a 
picnic. 

There always must be one todo the hard work on these oc- 
casions, and he does it ungrudgingly—ungrumblingly. 

He pulls them all up the river—when Darrell, vowing it is too 
hot to work, throws himself into the bottom of the boat and 
contents himself with looking up into Psyche’s eyes, permitting 
himself at the same time to be lazily amused with Mrs. Aylmer’s 
lively conversation—and he does not turn a hair in the process. 
He neither gets hot, nor wild, nor dishevelled—nor has he thought 
it necessary to get himself up for the occasion like Robinson 
Crusoe or a settler in the backwoods. He is, on the contrary, 
exceedingly pleasant to look at in his white flannels and Zingari 
cap, with his well-bronzed muscular arms pulling strongly at the 
sculls, and the hot July sun shining down on his handsome, good- 
natured face. 

When they pull up into a little quiet nook in a backwater, un- 
known to most river-frequenters, to eat a light little lunch and 
drink the champagne-cup which the heat has made so desirable, 
it is he who does all the hard work—washing the plates, mixing 
the salad, laying the cloth—while Darrell seizes the opportunity 
that he has all the while been longing for, to speak to Psyche. 

They have been very happy all the morning, but they have been 
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happy in company. There has not, until now, been a chance of 
exchanging a werd with each other which the others would not 
overhear. 

“My darling,” he whispers very low, glancing under his eyes 
to make sure that Mrs. Aylmer’s attention is engaged upon her 
plate. “Are you sure you are enjoying yourself? You do not 
seem like yourself, you are so quiet.” 

“T am quite happy,” she answers just as softly, and answers 
truly. Is not she always happy when she is with him? “And if 
Tam quiet it is because she” ,(with a little bend of her head in 
Mrs. Aylmer’s direction) “ talks so much better than I could.” 

“T wish to heaven,” he answers fervently, though still in the 
same low voice, “that I had you all to myself. If they would 
only take a walk in the woods after lunch, and leave us to 
ourselves.” 

But apparently they have no such intention. When the lunch 
is over, they dabble or drift lazily about the river—who would not 
be lazy on such a day as this ?—but they do not part company. 

The discreetest chaperone in the world could not more 
zealously guard her charge than Mrs. Aylmer guards Psyche. 
Even Sir John, with all his fears, could find no fault with her in 
this particular, 

They stop at a little river-side inn for their afternoon tea, and 
then they go quietly and lazily back again, down the river. 

It is crowded now—too crowded to be altogether pleasant. 

The fashion of spending the day of rest (from toil or pleasure) 
on the water has become of late years—probably from the neces- 
sity to breathe at least on one day out of the seven a purer and 
less vitiated air—a fashion so prevalent as to run the chance of 
losing its pleasure. 

And on this the hottest and the brightest day of all this bright 
summer, all the world and his wife—or maybe all the world and 
some one else’s wife—are apparently disporting themselves on the 
river. 

Boats of all sorts and sizes—steam-launches, gondolas, wherries 
of the ricketiest and craziest sort, trim little canoes and out- 
riggers—jostle each other in the locks; and this well-appointed 
boat, and its good-looking occupants, are exposed to the free 
stares and not unfrequently to the audible criticisms of their fellow- 
prisoners, 

Mrs. Aylmer, for her part, has plenty to say of them, only she 
waits until she is out of the lock, and can say it without danger 
of being overheard. 

“Do you see that woman in the crimsom gown and bonnet of 
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steel glittering like a Life Guardsman’s helmet ?” she says, indi- 
cating a passing boat. ‘Good heavens !—what can possess her to 
get herself up like that for the river ?” 

“She has probably an ambition to set the Thames on fire,” 
says Darrell, laughing. 

“And look at that other one—there !” directing their 
attention to a girl who is reclining with a paper Japanese parasol 
behind her fuzzy head—in a gown that seems covered with a 
pattern of peacocks’-eyes, and puffs as big as half-quartern loaves 
on her shoulders. ‘Is not she like a bit of a dado? Is not it” 
(with a grimace) “a hideous get-up? Why, oh why is there not 
a law to make women dress themselves becomingly ?” 

“Public supervisors of dress—just as there are school and 
sanitary inspectors,” suggests Darrell. “By Jove! What a 
time they would have of it at some of the women’s hands, more 
especially the esthetic ones.” 

“It seems to me,” says Carruthers in his slow and easy way, 
“that it is only the ugly ones who wear these grotesque 
costumes. I suppose it is their object to attract attention at any 
price. Most of the pretty women dress quietly. Look at Mrs. 
Dalton for instance; she is nearly always in black.” 

“Black!” says Mrs. Aylmer, curling up her pretty little nose. 
“That is so like a man. Ask them their idea of the perfection 
of a gown, and nine out of ten will tell you black of some sort 
or another. As if the world were not gloomy enough as it is 
without our all going about like black-beetles! I suppose—poor 
souls” (with a pitying disdain)—“ that their women-folk have so 
offended their eyes by horrible combinations of colours, that they 
fall back on black as their only safeguard.” 

But to this neither Darrell nor Carruthers say anything. They 
have both perhaps a sneaking partiality for a black gown, but they 
are not prepared to do combat for their opinions in the face of 
such an undoubted authority as Mrs. Aylmer. 

They have passed that little bend which lies between Cookham 
lock and Cliveden, and are now drifting along in the very pret- 
tiest part of the river. The glorious mass of trees that rise so 
high and grow so thickly one above another, bending and inter- 
mingling with such a variety of tint and foliage as have been at 
once the glory and the despair of some of the greatest living artists, 
are throwing their dark shadows all athwart the gleaming water. 

The dying sun lingers yet a little on {some of the topmost 
boughs, as though he loved best those that grow nearest to him, 
and they are blushing redly under his last hot kisses. But 
underneath, the darkness and the stillness are already growing. 
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The boats are fewer here, and the swift-running stream carries 
them along with little help from Carruthers’ strong arms. 

For Darrell has again abandoned, without much persuasion, all 
pretence of helping him, and is lying on a soft Persian rug at the 
feet of the two pretty women, smoking, with their consent, a 
little cigarette, and conscious of a luxurious sense of mosi 
enjoyable repose. He is indeed at this moment so much in love 
that it is a pleasure to be able, furtively, even to touch the hem 
of his little sweetheart’s gown. 

And she, for her part, has not been so happy all day as she is at 
this moment. 

“Tt is lovely!” she says, looking up into the dark solemn mass 
of trees and then down again into her lover’s face. “I should like 
it to be always twilight on the river! I” (with a Iong breath) 
“could stay here for ever!” 

“Could you?” says Mrs. Aylmer, laughing shortly. “ Well, I, 
for my part, should prefer to have some dinner. It is certainly 
pretty ” (casting a glance—which is not nearly so attentive or so 
interested as those she has bestowed on each passing dress—on 
the scene around her), “but I have seen it so often. Ah,” 
(suddenly becoming a great deal more alert as she perceives in an 
open space, where the light still lingers, a little group sitting by 
the water’s side)—“there is the Duchess. What a handsome 
woman she stillis! It always does me good” (she goes on with 
real enthusiasm) “ when I see a woman a great deal older than 
myself who is so well preserved. It gives one some hope for that 
terrible future which lies ahead of one!” 

“T suppose,” says Darrell, smiling a trifle scornfully, “ that 
you are of the opinion of Madame du Barri, who said she would 
rather be dead than ugly. But, all the same, I do not see why you 
need be afraid. A handsome woman may be almost equally 
charming in every stage of her career, if she will only leave herself 
as nature made her.” 

“There is nothing so pretty,” says Carruthers, resting on his 
sculls a moment to join in the conversation, “as a pretty old woman.” 

“Only unfortunately,” rejoins Darrell, “ there are no old women 
now-a-days. They are all——” 

He halts abruptly. 

“Like Grannie,” says Psyche, finishing the sentence for him, 
and understanding why he has pulled up. ‘“ Do not be afraid of 
hurting my feelings. I do not think I have any feelings where 
she is concerned. I hope” (smiling softly) “the fifth command- 
ment does not apply to grandmothers, for certainly it would be 
difficult to honour Grannie.” 
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But to this he makes no answer. Assent would not perhaps be 
altogether polite, but certainly dissent is not possible. 

“Sometimes,” she goes on, dropping her voice still lower, “she 
tells me that I am just like she was at my age. According to all 
the laws of probability, I shall therefore be exactly like what she 
is at her age. It is not altogether a pleasing prospect—is it ?” 

“As if you could possibly be like her,” he answers with a 
fervour which under the circumstances is not altogether discreet. 

“Do not you think,” says Mrs. Aylmer, in such well- 
accentuated and audible tones as seem to rebuke them for their 
low voices, “that we might be pushing on a little? I do not 
know what you may feel, but I am getting horribly hungry.” 

Carruthers, having no better wish than to obey her, pushes on 
with a will; and Darrell, being made to understand in a moment 
that he has committed a blunder, does his best to repair it. 

There is one more lock to get through—one more tedious wait- 
ing in not altogether pleasant company—for some of the other 
boat-loads have grown with the waning of the day more festive 
than agreeable—and then they skim swiftly over the small stretch 
of water that intervenes between them and their hotel. 

“Land at last!” cries Mrs. Aylmer, jumping with a good deal 


of agility out of the boat. “I have almost forgotten the use of my 
legs.” 


CuapTer XIX. 


Tue dinner is a success. 

Though it is certain that neither the food nor the wines are 
any better, nor perhaps so good as ordinarily well-to-do people 
are accustomed to partake of in their own homes, yet the fact of 
dining under unaccustomed circumstances and in pleasant company 
gives to both a zest and a piquancy which they do not usually 
possess. They are all young, all gifted with good spirits and in- 
clined to be well-pleased with each other; and there can be no 
more desirable ingredients for a little dinner-party than these. 

If the small jokes and witticisms that pass between them are 
not so profound as to bear re-telling—and indeed few jokes are— 
they are at least good enough to keep them all laughing. It is 
so easy to laugh under such circumstances; and that, after all, 
is all that is needed. 

Even Psyche forgets her fears, forgets her shyness, and expands 
into a gaiety that, if it is not so pronounced as Mrs, Aylmer’s, is 
at any rate as agreeable. 

After dinner they stroll out into the garden, to find, a little to 
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their disgust but not much to their surprise, that all those who 
have dined with them, or before them, have apparently done so 
also. 

Indeed no one under seventy could think of staying within 
doors on such a night as this. It is as dark as it ever is on a 
fair summer’s evening, but a young half-moon is shining through 
floating cloudlets, and casting a stream of silver light on the 
moving water, so that it cannot rightly be called darkness at all. 

All the benches which the small garden contains and all the 
available chairs are apparently already occupied. 

Some indeed, so young that they can afford to laugh at rheu- 
matism, or so much inclined to each other’s company that they 
are ready to defy all possible consequences, are sitting on the dew- 
soaked grass under the trees. 

Evidently there is neither privacy nor freedom to be expected 
here. 

Mrs. Aylmer goes straight-down to the water’s edge—the 
others following her lead, as they have done all day. 

“Only a quarter to nine!” she says gaily, “and a full hour 
before we need start to the station. Why should not we go once 
more on the water? and this time we will not go in one boat but 
in two. Four are no company at all.” 

There is not one of them who has the prudence to gainsay her. 
The proposal probably chimes in too well with the inclination of 
each. And if any scruples suggest themselves to either of the 
three, Psyche, for her part, lacks the courage, and the two men 
the wisdom or the self-denial, to give them voice. 

On the contrary, they show a remarkable activity in carrying 
out the idea. They give Mrs. Aylmer no time to repent or to 
change her mind. They lay forcible hands on two small boats that 
have just come in, knowing nothing and caring less of who their 
owners may be, or whether they may by any chance require them 
again; and in less time than one could imagine possible, they 
have, with the aid of a boatman, got them all ready for use. 

Even Darrell shows almost as much energy on this occasion as 
Carruthers himself. 

Mrs. Aylmer is the first to getin. She does not jump this time. 
She is too well aware of the precarious nature of small boats, and 
too honestly averse to an unpremeditated bath to show any undue 
haste. 

When she has seated herself, she leans forward. 

“ Who is coming with me?” she asks, with an enchanting 
smile. 

Though the words are addressed to both of them, yet her eyes 
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are fixed—with a look that combines invitation and entreaty— 
straight on Darrell. She has never, perhaps, looked more beauti- 
ful than she looks at this moment with the moonlight—which is 
so much more flattering than the hard, unblenching sunlight— 
shining full on her upturned face. 

And Darrell sees it—cannot fail to see it. A man is not blind 
to other women’s charms even though he be in love, or, at any rate, 
not so blind as the woman who loves him would fain believe him. 

Yet he draws back. 

“T suppose I must not deprive Carruthers of that pleasure,” he 
says with a short and uneasy laugh. “I know he is dying to go.” 

Carruthers needs no second invitation. He seizes on the 
opportunity with an avidity which leaves no time for discussion, 
and pushes off from the bank. 

Mrs. Aylmer does not say another word. She is a great deal 
too wise to use reproaches when she knows them to be altogether 
useless. She does not indeed even look at Darrell again. She 
only settles herself in her seat with an air of ostentatious content- 
ment, and bestows on Carruthers a glance that expresses such 
unqualified satisfaction with the present arrangement that he is 
convinced he must have been altogether mistaken about that other 
look which he thought he had intercepted on its way to Darrell. 

And Darrell, seeing and understanding, smiles to himself. He 
is, for his part, perfectly satisfied with the way in which he has 
—as he imagines—so cleverly managed a rather difficult matter. 

“Tf we should miss each other on the water,” he calls after them 
as they go, “remember we must meet here at twenty minutes to 
ten. We must not lose the train!” 

“ Now,” he says, when he has settled Psyche and himself and 
carefully adjusted the rudder-lines, “when I have pushed out a 
few yards draw sharp round to your left. We will not follow 
them ; we will go down river, and meet them here when the time 
is up.” 

For a few moments she is engaged in following his directions. 
Not until they are in the middle of the stream and floating 
quietly downwards does she find time to speak. 

“T am afraid you have made her angry,” she says nervously, 
looking in the direction in which their companions are disappear- 
ing. “Iam sure that she wanted you to go with her.” 

“Not a bit of it!” he answers cheerfully, if not altogether 
veraciously. “Why should she? Carruthers is a much better- 
looking fellow than I am, and it can make no difference to her 
which of us she has with her—whereas to me” (laughing) “ it 
makes all the difference.” 
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But Psyche is not altogether assured. 

“Tam afraid she will be vexed with me,” she pursues regret- 
fully ; ‘and I fancy—do not think I am hard on her—but I fancy 
she could be very disagreeable to any one who came in her way.” 

“What does it matter?” he replies, with an indifference which 
if it is not real is very well assumed. “Do not let us waste our 
time in talking about her. What harm can she do us?” 

For though he knows, or ought to know, that a good deal of 
harm lies within the power of any woman, it is his nature to run 
all risks in the future for the pleasure of the moment. 

“ After all, though I am willing to please her—have not I tried 
my best all day ?—I am still more willing,” he goes on with some 
honesty, “to please myself and you. We have not had a chance 
of being alone together until now. Could you expect me to give 
it up?” 

There is so much tenderness in his look and his manner that 
she would not be a woman—she would not at any rate be a woman 
so natural and loving as she is—if she could any longer allow 
herself to regret what he has done. 

She casts all her fears to the winds, and smiles on him with a 
brightness which altogether reassures him. 

“Now you look more like yourself,” he says cheerfully. “Let 
me tell you, sadness and silence do not suit you at all. When I 
saw you first,” he goes on, looking into her lovely moonlit face, 
“you seemed to me the brightest living thing I had ever seen. To 
hold you in one’s arms was like embracing a ray of sunshine.” 

She laughs outright—she cannot help it; it is so seldom he 
allows himself to lapse into a poetical vein, and it is so unlike his 
ordinary matter-of-fact, man-of-the-world manner. 

“ When you saw me first,” she says with some of her old spirit, 
“you did not embrace me atall. Even you would hardly have had 
the audacity to do that; and when you did” (recalling their first 
love scene), “I am afraid I was more showery than sunshiny.” 

“Tell me,” he says presently, drawing the sculls into the boat, 
and leaning forward so that he can touch her hands—(it is only the 
untrustworthy and topheavy nature of little boats that prevents 
him from coming over to her side altogether),—“ have you been 
quite happy all day? Upon my word—upon my soul ” (appealing 
in his warmth to a property that he is not quite sure he is 
possessed of), “my chief desire in arranging this party was that 
you should have one day at least of real enjoyment; and all the 
while I have been fancying that something—I could not tell 
what—has been troubling you.” 

Then as she does not immediately answer him— 
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“Has anything gone wrong?” he asks with real anxiety. 
“ Has Lady Conynghame been bothering you? It often worries 
me terribly to think of you all alone in her hands. You poor little 
child! What chance have you against her ?” 

They are much the same words that had been used, not long 
ago, by an altogether different person—but he does not know that. 

His solicitude touches her with a sense of gratitude that is 
almost pathetic, could he so understand it. 

“No, indeed,” she answers quickly, anxious to reassure him. 
“She has been wonderfully complacent to me of late. I suppose” 
(puckering her pretty brows) “it is because I have such a rooted 
distrust of her that I am almost more afraid of her kindness than 
of her unkindness. I feel that it is only because she makes so sure 
of my obedience in the long run, that she thinks she can afford 
to let me have my way about little things. Well” (with a sigh) 
“she will soon be undeceived.” 

“Then if it is not that,” he persists, “what is it that is 
troubling you? I know you well enough by this time to be sure 
that there is something.” 

For a moment she is silent—then she lifts her face and looks 
at him. 

She has never before seemed to him—will never again seem to 
him—so lovely, so loveable. The moonlight, falling full on her face, 
makes it seem fairer and whiter than usual, and casts deep shadows 
around her dark glowing eyes. 

“Do you believe in presentiments?” she asks slowly. ‘“ They 
are foolish things, are they not ?—and yet, all day I have had a 
presentiment that, for this little pleasure of ours, we shall have 
somehow, some way—I cannot tell how—to pay very dearly.” 

“Nonsense!” he says, laughing lightly, a good deal relieved to 
find that her trouble has no more substantial foundation. “You 
must be over-wrought, over-worried, my darling, to take such 
silly fancies into your head.” 

“Yes; they are silly—I know that,” she answers, a little 
aggrieved at the way in which he has received her confidence 
“T suppose,” she goes on, anxious to justify herself, “it was 
because I was so strongly advised not to come ; and warnings, even 
if one disregards them, are apt to leave some impression.” 

“ And,” he asks shortly, “ who had the impertinence to interfere 
with you? Was it” (jumping suddenly and intuitively to a conclu- 
sion) “that old fellow who took possession of you the other night ?” 

“Tf you call him an old fellow—yes! But” (smiling) “I do 


not think even his worst enemies could accuse him of more than 
forty years or so.” 
VOL, LXVI. Y 
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“Meddling old fool!” he mutters under his breath, too angry to 
pick his words. “Tell him, next time he interferes with you, to 
mind his own business.” 

“Perhaps, as he has known me since I was a baby,” said Psyche 
a little drily, “he thought it was his business.” 

“ Does not he suppose—do not you suppose,” he continues hotly, 
“that I know how to take care of you? I should think, under 
the circumstances, it is a good deal more my affair than his.” 

“But you see,” she says quietly, “he does not know that.” 

There is a moment’s silence—perhaps in that moment even he, 
reckless as he is, realises something of the falseness of the position 
in which he has placed himself. There is no one, so far as the 
world knows, who has less right to interfere with her, or to call 
other men to book for their interference with her, than he himself; 
and yet he has, or thinks he has, the best of all rights. 

“ Do not let us talk about him any more,” says Psyche gently, 
too fond of him to bear to see him vexed when he had looked 
forward to being happy. ‘ We are wasting our time, and it is 
going so quickly—so terribly quickly. In a little while we shall 
all be penned up together in a railway-carriage, wishing each other 
a hundred miles away, and trying our best to be amusing and 
talk nonsense, as we have done all day.” 

“Speak for yourself,” he answers, laughing, and trying to cast 
aside his momentary vexation. “I, for my part, flattered myself 
that I had been both amusing and sensible!” 

And after that Sir John and presentiments are both forgotten, 
to be remembered perhaps at a later date. 

The smooth, swift current of the river, bears them quickly and 
almost imperceptibly along. The many things which they have 
to say to each other—for it is not often they find themselves 
soabsolutely alone—makes the time pass quickly and almost 
imperceptibly too. 

It is to Psyche that it first occurs that it is going over-quickly. 

“Do not you think that we have gone far enough ?” she asks, 
looking with some dismay at the long stretch of water that 
intervenes between them and their hotel. ‘‘It will take us much 
longer to get back—and I am afraid it must be getting late.” 

“Plenty of time,” says Darrell; but all the same, he takes out 
his watch, and tries by the light of the moon to see how far the 
hands have travelled. “ By Jove!” he says more quickly, putting 
it back, “it is later than I thought. We must get home as fast 
as we can. We shall do it, but we must lose no time; keep close 
to the bank—out of the current.” 

He has no mind to lose the train. Reckless though he may be, 
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he is not so reckless as willingly to get her into trouble. He 
pulls with all his power—and he is strong enough when he 
chooses to exert himself. Except a few admonitions as to her 
steering, he scarcely speaks. He bends all his energies—all his 
will to his task; and she, understanding him, tries with all her 
power to do nothing to distract him—to do all she can to help 
him. It is not much. Shecanonly watch, painfully and silently, 
the efforts he is making, and do her best to guide the little boat 
as near to the bank, without falling foul of boughs and shallows, 
as her small experience will permit her. There is not a sound 
but the long, regular swish of the sculls through the water, 
broken now and then by the few terse directions he gives her. 

When at last they approach the brightly lighted hotel, it is 
evident enough that he has taxed his strength to the utmost. 

“We have done it!” he cries triumphantly ; “ we are not more 
than three minutes late at the outside.” 

They look anxiously hither and thither—but Mrs. Aylmer and 
Carruthers are nowhere to be seen. 

The bank is so crowded with boats that the boatmen have not 
yet had time to house, that some little time is lost in making their 
way up to it; and when at last Darrell manages to land and to- 
hand Psyche out, there is not a boatman to be seen. 

“Go on to the lawn and look for Mrs. Alymer—she must be- 
there,” he says hurriedly. ‘Tell them to get a fly. I will join 
you in half a minute, when I have got rid of the boat.” 

She obeys him without a word; and as she goes hears him 
shouting and scolding by turns. There are still some people 
lingering in the garden—people who are going to stay the night 
at the hotel, or going home by the last train ; and by this uncertain 
light men and women have a way of looking so much alike that it 
is only by going close to each group, and staring hard at them, 
while they on their part do not forget to stare at her, that she 
convinces herself that those for whom she is seeking are not 
amongst them. 

In a few minutes Darrell joins her. 

“Where are they ?” he asks anxiously. “ Have not you found 
them ?” 

She shakes her head—she cannot speak. She can see that even 
he is growing terribly nervous. 

“They must be here,” he says vehemently. 

“But they are not.” 

Two or three minutes more are lost in a search that proves that 

they are neither in the garden nor in the hotel. 
They have just abandoned it, when an over- worked, much-worried 
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waiter turns up with a message that the lady had driven on to 
the station some time ago, and had left word that Captain Darrell 
and the other lady were to follow her. 

“Good God!” cries Darrell fiercely, almost beside himself— 
“ why could not you tell us that before ?” 

The man has neither the time nor the opportunity to convince 
them that he has not seen them before. Before he can, indeed, 
open his mouth they are out of the hotel, looking for a fly. More 
precious minutes are again lost in this task. Most of them are 
already on their way to the station, or are engaged for the later 
train by those who have had the prudence not to leave such 
arrangements until the last moment. They have no choice—they 
are compelled to take the only one whose driver appears either 
ready or willing to start. 

“Drive as hard as you can!” shouts Darrell, “and I will pay 
you double your fare.” 

Under this strong inducement, the man urges his worn-out 
horse to his best pace. But only a few yards convince them 
that his best is very bad indeed. 

There is another stoppage at the turnpike; and the two or 
three moments thus lost seem to Psyche the longest she has ever 
known. She needs no words now to tell her that everything 
depends on their speed. ODarrell’s face, Darrell’s manner, so 
unlike his ordinary easy-going composure, convince her of that— 
but they have not got more than a hundred yards past the 
turnpike, and upon the long road that intervenes between them 
and the station, before it becomes evident, beyond a doubt, that 
the poor worn-out horse, his first small spurt over, is incapable of 
further effort. He is lagging helplessly—hopelessly. 

Psyche looks at Darrell with mute interrogation and entreaty. 
He starts to his feet. 

“Drive faster!” he shouts to the man. “ Whip up your horse 
or I will come and drive myself! Are you going to sleep?” 

He is not going to sleep, but he is, what is worse, half-tipsy— 
not wholly tipsy. He has only reached that stage when neither 
threats nor bribes can stir him up to much continued effort; 
neither can whip nor voice induce the poor brute, who has been 
to and fro on the road all day, to go a step faster. 

After a few more useless adjurations—not altogether gently- 
worded—Darrell sinks back into his seat. 

“We may do it yet,” he says, trying to console her—“ the 
trains are often late. But we have lost fully ten minutes in 
looking for them, and it is a near thing.” 

She does not speak. She knows that neither reproaches nor 
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lamentations are of any avail. 
that she is shivering. 

“ You are cold—you have no wrap!” he says quickly. ‘“ Good 
heavens !—what could have possessed them to play us such a 
trick! We were not more than three minutes late.” 

*T am not cold,” she answers, but conscious all the time that 
her voice is shaking. “ But I am afraid” (tremblingly) “ that 
Mrs. Aylmer has done it on purpose—that she means to go home 
without me—and what, oh! what will Grannie say ?” 

“Tt is impossible!” he says vehemently, answering his own 
doubts rather than hers. “She could not do sucha thing! If 
she finds that we do not come in time, she will wait until the 
next train.” 

But to this she says nothing—she only shakes her head. And 
they sit for a long time in absolute silence, watching in breathless 
suspense the feeble efforts of the worn-out horse. If only by the 
power of-their wills they could put some strength and spirit in 
him, then indeed he would go a good deal faster ! 

Once or twice Darrell pulls out his watch and looks at it; but 
Psyche has not the courage to ask him how the time is going. 
His silence tells her. Now and then he endeavours to reassure 
her and cheer her up; but it is so evident that he himself has 
almost lost hope, and is, indeed, more worried and nervous than 
the occasion even seems to warrant, that his well-meant efforts 
have little success. 

“Do not you think,” she asks excitedly, as they get nearer 
their journey’s end, “ that we could run faster than the horse is 
going? Iam sure that I could—let us get out and try.” 

He shakes his head. 

“You could not do it,” he says despondingly ; “J might, but 
you could not— you would be dead-beat in two minutes. We 
seem to be going slowly enough, heaven knows, but we are going 
faster than you could run, my poor little darling! ” 

Once more, and for the last time, he urges the man to make an 
effort, and the poor horse, inspirited perhaps by the fact that he 
has reached the end of the road he has so often and patiently 
traversed, does make a spurt. 

They jump out before he has well stopped, and run headlong 
into the station— just in time to see a heavily-crowded train 
slowly leaving the platform, and a good many people, who had 
arrived a great deal earlier than themselves, pushed back from 
the over-full carriages and left behind. 

But Mrs. Aylmer and Carruthers are not among them. 
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But he sees, as he looks at her, 
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Che Last of the Georges. 


A WELL-KNOWN epigram praises Heaven that with the death of 
George IV. the Georges ended, and it may give a moment’s sur- 
prise to some to read that there was a George V., the best, the 
ablest, the unhappiest, the most interesting in mind and fortune 
of all the Georges. The fifth George inherited indeed only one 
of the crowns that were worn by the other four—their original 
ancestral crown of Hanover, which could not, like that of England, 
‘be assumed by a woman, and consequently passed, on the death 
-of William IV., in 1837, to his brother, Ernest Augustus, Duke 
-of Cumberland. When the latter died he was succeeded by his 
-only son George, who was to be the last King of Hanover and 
the last of the Georges. Of this monarch personally the world 
has hitherto known little, but we are now enabled to make his 
better acquaintance by a book of memoirs on contemporary 
history, which has been recently published in Germany by Oscar 
Meding, who occupied peculiarly close relations with him during 
the last twenty years of his life. Meding’s official position in the 
Hanoverian service was never higher than that of a clerk in 
the Office of the Interior, but he saw more of King George, and 
enjoyed a larger share of his confidence, than the Ministers of 
the Crown, of whom, indeed, the King, from his blindness, was 
curiously jealous; and after the annexation of Hanover, when the 
dethroned monarch settled in Paris for the work of intrigue and con- 
spiracy, Meding seems to have been to him eyes and hands, and all 
in all. His memorials naturally contain much important informa- 
tion about the various causes and influences that conducted to the 
remarkable catastrophe of 1866, but there is nothing in them more 
interesting than the figure and personality of the King himself. 
Born in Berlin in 1819, three days after Queen Victoria, 
George V. was in his boyhood taught to look on himself as 
possible rival to her for the English throne,'there having been 
some talk at that time—Meding goes too far in representing it 
as a strong movement—among the Tories for introducing a Salic 
law to exclude the Princess Victoria from the succession. Meding 
says the recollection of this rivalry disturbed the cordiality 
between the Courts of England and Hanover ever after, though 
their relations continued friendly in form. However this may 
be, difficulties certainly arose now and again out of the peculiar 
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situation of the two royal families as branches of the same 
House. A constant source of bitterness at Hanover was the 
persistent refusal of Queen Victoria to permit any of her subjects 
to accept the Hanoverian order of Guelph. This order had been 
founded by one of the Georges, and while the Crowns were united, 
had been habitually conferred on English subjects and worn by 
them, but on the separation of the Crowns, it came under the 
same rules as other foreign orders, and these were not allowed 
to be accepted by English subjects except in a few specified and 
exceptional cases. Ernest Augustus and George V. both con- 
ferred the order repeatedly on Englishmen, but its acceptance 
was never permitted. This always gave high offence at Hanover. 
It was taken to spring from jealousy of the male line of Guelph, 
and to indicate disrespect to the Head of the House. If so, the 
latter had his own peculiar opportunities for reprisal as head of 
the Guelphic house of Brunswick, of which the English royal 
family was now a subordinate branch. His consent was required 
to the marriages of the English princesses, and sometimes that 
consent was withheld after the marriage was recognised by all 
other members of the House. This occurred in the case of the 
marriage of the Princess Mary Adelaide with the Duke of Teck. 
George V. refused to regard it otherwise than as a morganatic 
one, because, while the Duke’s father was of royal blood, his 
mother belonged only to the lesser nobility, and he could not, 
therefore, in the King’s opinion, be treated as being of equal birth 
with the Princess Mary. 

Immediately after their marriage, the Duke and Duchess 
of Teck visited him in person at Vienna (where he then was) 
in order to procure his assent; but though he received them 
with the utmost kindness, he still adhered to his refusal, and 
at table, while the Princess was set at his right, the Duke of 
Teck took place according to his rank, and officially was not 
treated as a relative of the family. But King George valued 
nothing so much as his family. Pride is too weak a word to 
express his feeling for it. It was worship. The Guelphs had a 
providential réle, a divine mission: they were a sacred, a chosen 
House, and it was less humiliation than sacrilege to give admis- 
sion to inferior blood. He would rather be Head of the House 
of Guelph than King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and 
Defender of the Faith; and at the very moment when he refused 
to acknowledge the Duke of Teck as a full relative, he was already 
nothing more; the kingdom had departed, and for ever, and 
even his vast private property was forced to be confiscated on 
account of his continued attitude of irreconcilability. 
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In reading Meding’s sketches, we cannot escape a curious im- 
pression that from first to last a mysterious fatality always hung 
upon King George. Accident seems to play weightier parts and 
carry graver issues than in most other careers; opportunities 
come and tempt and are let slip, nobody can well say how; with- 
out wrong intention, without even any conspicuous error of 
judgment on the data that presented ‘themselves, the wrong turn 
is always sure to be taken. The divinity that does not hedge 
kings seems ever lurking hard by, and weaving threads of ill 
omen that eventually converged in the remarkable catastrophe 
of 1866. 

Nothing exercised a more peculiar andlimportant influence on 
the character of George V., and through his character on his 
history, than his blindness, and his blindness was the result of 
three consecutive misfortunes. He perhaps had a constitutional 
tendency to it, for his father was blind of one eye, but, at any 
rate, he first lost the sight of the left eye in a disease of childhood, 
and then, in 1833, when he was fourteen, he seriously injured the 
other by an accident while at play with the present Duke of 
Cambridge in the garden of Windsor Castle. He was amusing 
himself by throwing a long silk purse with heavy gold tassels 
up into the air and catching it as it fell, and was warned to be 
careful of his eye, as the purse had already nearly struck his 
face; but the very next throw, it fell upon the right eye and 
impaired its vision permanently, though without as yet taking 
it altogether away. That was left for another accident in 1840. 
» The elder Grife, the celebrated Berlin oculist, was brought to 
the Palace of Herrenhausen to perform an operation upon the 
injured organ, and by some fatal shake of the hand accidentally 
cut through the optic nerve. The surgeon, driven to despair 
by what he had done, took refuge in suicide immediately on his 
return from Hanover. The Crown Prince remained henceforth 
in impenetrable darkness. He bore this calamity like a brave 
man and a philosopher. He never complained of it. He was full 
of that cheerful, if subdued repose which so often surprises us, 
and charms us, and reproves us, in the blind. He even took that 
light estimate of his affliction which sometimes surprises us even 
more. He used to say that eyesight was the sense we could 
most easily dispense with; and that is so far true. Blindness, 
though a much more impressive, is a much less severe, calamity 
than deafness, for example. It secludes the sufferer jess from the 
enjoyment of society, it unfits him less for its business; and by 
virtue of its impressiveness it engages instant sympathy and help, 
while the other attracts too often little but ridicule. The deaf are 
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less dependent, at least less obviously dependent on others than 
the blind; but their independence means isolation, whereas the 
dependence of the blind gives them often new limbs, new powers, 
new organs, both by the fresh faculties it developes in themselves, 
and the use it enables them to command of the ready assistance 
of others. Had Mr. Fawcett been deaf he would never have 
become Postmaster-General, and it is questionable whether in 
such a case Prescott would have kept up sufficient interest to 
write his histories. 

Tn his father’s lifetime George was always treated as if he saw. 
Everybody was obliged to speak of him and to him as if he had 
no defect, and though he never exhibited this sensitiveness him- 
self, he still—from habit probably—often used the expression, 
“T see.” He always said, “I am glad to see you.” But while 
che was still Crown Prince, there was a party in Hanover who 
thought this defect legally disqualified him from the succession, 
and there was some dissatisfaction on the subject down even to 
the last year of his reign. In that year one of the leading news- 
papers of Berlin published in its Hanoverian correspondence an 
account of a religious ceremony that took place in connection 
with some family event in the palace, and mentioned that a 
sermon was preached from a certain text. On referring to this 
text, it was found to be, “ Woe to the country whose king is 
blind.” The paragraph was of course a mystification. No such 
sermon had been delivered, but the King was much hurt when it 
was discovered that the writer of the paragraph was a high 
official of his own Treasury. This official immediately took to 
flight, and the King, with a truly royal magnanimity, supported 
the forsaken wife and children from his own private purse. But 
as to the prejudice against a blind king, the history of George V. 
shows both where it is wrong and where it is right. It is entirely 
wrong in considering blindness a necessary intellectual disquali- 
fication for government. On the contrary, this defect perhaps 
leaves to the mind more disposition and more leisure to reflect 
upon important affairs ; and King George, at any rate, had a better 
and more enlightened grasp of public questions than any of his 
chief Ministers. But his blindness exercised a curious and sinister 
effect on his relations with his counsellors. It made him exces- 
sively jealous of his monarchical prerogative, and even when he 
had the highest personal regard and affection for his Ministers, 
he was morbidly suspicious of them making encroachments, and 
consequently never gave them his entire confidence. For the same 
reason he never had any Minister of great ability. Meding ac- 
counts for this by saying that Hanover was a small country, 
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whose kings had always been resident abroad, and that its 
bureaucracy having accordingly got into humdrum ways, were 
not the stuff statesmen are made of. But in that case, if King 
George wanted a man of ability he might have gone beyond his 
own borders for him, as the King of Prussia did for Stein, as the 
Emperor of Austria did for Beust. But the abler the Minister the 
more suspicious and uneasy would George become, and he paid 
heavily in the end for the inferiority of his advisers. 

Before leaving the subject of his blindness, it may be added 
that in spite of that defect he was an excellent and even daring 
rider, Of course he could not take the right directions or turn- 
ings without assistance, but in some respects he had quite a 
wonderful sense for locality. “‘I remember,” says Meding, “being 
one day with him on a hill at Goslar and ascending a watch tower ; 
he stood with his face to the north, and then explained the whole 
prospect round the horizon, naming every place and every hill 
without making a single mistake.” 

Meding’s narrative begins with the year 1859, when he first 
came to Hanover to be Assessor at the Landrostei (the office of 
local government for the metropolitan province). He was brought 
into personal relations with the King almost immediately after 
his arrival, inasmuch as from his literary qualifications he was 
selected to organise a press bureau for Hanover, to secure for the 
government an extensive connection with journals, to employ an 
efficient staff of leader writers and correspondents, and in every 
possible way to get the views of Hanover represented far and wide 
in the German press. This was an enterprise in which the King 
took much more interest than his Ministers. He had been brought 
up in England and knew something of the power of public opinion, 
which the official mind in: Hanover was far above noticing. He 
gave directions to Meding every day in person, he even wrote 
leaders, and, more remarkable still, for one of his leaders the 
publisher of the newspaper in which it appeared was prosecuted 
before a Hanoverian court and his plant arrested by the Hano- 
verian police, though the proceedings were immediately quashed 
when Meding gave the Minister of Justice a hint as to how the 
land really lay. It was found incredibly easy to secure the 
German press. In Hanover this was done by means of a distri- 
bution of government printing jobs—a cheap defence of monar- 
chies—though even this moderate douceur was often unnecessary, 
many of the country papers being only too glad to insert articles 
that wore the appearance of being original, whether they came 
from the government bureau or anywhere else. They had pre- 
viously been in the habit of simply copying the leaders of the 
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Liberal journals, from their want of ability to write leaders of their 
own. The German press outside of Hanover was reached by more 
ingenious devices: they were approached, not through the editors 
but through the correspondents—the Berlin newspapers through 
their correspondents in Vienna or Frankfort, and the Vienna 
newspapers through their correspondents in Berlin or Dresden. 
Meding describes this class of persons, who collect information in 
the government and néwspaper offices during the day and despatch 
it in the evening in the form of letters to the various journals they 
serve, and he says he found no difficulty in making an arrange- 
ment with them by which they agreed to write their daily letters 
according to his instructions. In this way he was able to make 
his voice heard through some of even the principal journals in 
Germany, and to get the Hanoverian view of a question simul- 
taneously asserted in the most diverse quarters, without stirring 
the smallest suspicion of collusion. The glimpses of German 
journalism we receive in these volumes are sadly unfavourable, 
but both in regard to incompetence and to corruption, they are 
confirmed by all we learn from other sources. 

King George was very fond of sea-bathing and yachting, and for 
these purposes resided on the island of Norderney for some months 
every year. Here all ceremony was cast aside, and the life of the 
Court was the happiest and freest. The island belonged to 
Hanover, but the King wished it to have the neutral character of an 
international bathing resort, and always maintained the incognito 
while he resided there. He wore only the plain black clothes of 
a citizen, with the star and ribbon of the Garter, and he had every 
day a little dinner to which the visitors on the island were invited 
without any strict regard being paid to their competency to 
appear at Court. These little entertainments, where princes and 
clergy and players met on easy footing, were thoroughly enjoyed 
by the King, and made most agreeable to all who were present. 
An invitation to a trip on the royal yacht was however one of the 
terrors of Norderney for many. The King never suffered from sea- 
sickness, but he was often the only one on board except the crew 
who enjoyed this immunity. Herr von Manteuffel, brother of the 
Prussian Minister of that name, frequently implored permission 
to remain ashore, but the King always withheld it with a laugh, 
enjoying the misery of the poor man, who was already ill by anti- 
cipation. The Queen rarely accompanied him to Norderney. The 
tenderest affection reigned between them; he always called her, 
even before large companies, “my angel-queen;” but she was 
very much of a recluse, and her ways were solitary and peculiar. 
Much misfortune might have been spared the family had she been 
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fonder of society, and especially had she cultivated, as in that case 
she would almost certainly have done, friendly relations with the 
neighbouring and connected family of Prussia. 

The only instance of intercourse between the two families that is 
recorded in the present volumes, is a brief meeting between the 
King of Hanover and the present Emperor of Germany, then 
Prince Regent of Prussia. The circumstances of this meeting 
show the remarkable energy and initiative of which the blind 
monarch was capable. Napoleon III. had arranged an interview 
with the Prince Regent to exchange views about the German Ques- 
tion, and no doubt other matters more closely at that time affecting 
the French Emperor’s personal position. Thisinterviewcaused con- 
siderable anxiety to the King of Hanover, who feared it would be 
misconstrued into an indication of a desire on the part of Prussia 
to separate itself from its understanding with the other German 
powers, and be used by the Prussian party in Germany to forward 
its own views of the situation at home. And there was no time 
to be lost, for Napoleon’s proposal was made in the beginning 
of June 1860, and on the 15th of the same month the interview 
was to take place at Baden-Baden. After praying earnestly, as was 
his custom, for light on the course he should pursue, the King 
resolved on the evening of the 12th of June to go at once in 
person to Berlin, and suggest to the Prince Regent that the other 
German princes should accompany him on the occasion of his 
meeting with Napoleon. Taking the midnight train and tele- 
graphing to his ambassador to have a carriage awaiting him at 
the Berlin station, he changed his dress in the railway carriage 
for the uniform of the Prussian regiment of Hussars of which 
he was colonel, and the star and ribbon of the Prussian order of 
the Black Eagle, and immediately on arriving at Berlin drove to 
the royal palace. It was not yet seven o’clock, and the Prince 
Regent was not a little astonished when his servant came to his 
bedroom and announced that the King of Hanover had arrived at 
the palace. He hastened down to the room where the King 
awaited him, and after embracing and kissing one another, the 
latter immediately began: “ You are to meet Napoleon in Baden ? 
That will not do; it will be misinterpreted. I have come to tell 
you my view. You must not goalone. I will go with you; the 
others must come also. Then all misconstruction will be prevented, 
and you will meet Napoleon more worthily, surrounded by the 
German princes.” The Prince thanked the King warmly for his 
visit, entered heartily into his proposal, and the result was that on 
the 15th he was accompanied by the rest of the German princes 
at his interview with the French Emperor. The King stayed to 
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dinner, returned to Hanover in the evening, and set out for Baden 
on the day after. 

At Baden-Baden King George lived in the English Hotel, and 
on the morning following the interview, as he came from his 
chamber on the arm of his servant Mahlmann, a stranger was sitting 
in the salon. Mahlmann, who did not know him, and took him 
to be one of the occupants of the house, asked him angrily what 
brought him there, for that was the King of Hanover’s room. 
The stranger advanced, and the King at once recognised the voice. 
It was Napoleon, who had come in plain dress and without atten- 
dant, and had requested that no ceremonious announcement of 
his visit should be made to the King. He produced the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour and decorated King George with it, which 
was to the latter a source of embarrassment, as he had up till then 
entertained a prejudice against Napoleon, and was the only one of 
the German sovereigns who had not given him an order. The 
Emperor remained long with the King, and repeated his visit again 
and again while in Baden, and completely overcame the prejudice 
of the latter by his charming manner, and the high reverence he 
professed for Legitimism. His great idea was that the Empire 
was the only form of government that could possibly represent the 
Legitimist standpoint permanently in France. Count Chambord 
had no heir, and the Orleanist family were anti-Legitimist, and 
it was the First Empire that had really stemmed the Revolution. 
King George was thoroughly converted into an ardent admirer 
of the Emperor, and telegraphed to Hanover for a courier to come 
on at once with the insignia of the order of George to bestow 
upon his new friend. 

The King’s relations with Napoleon did not end here. One of 
the most curious documents in Meding’s volumes is a proposal 
for arrangement with the Count Chambord, which was undoubtedly 
drawn up by Napoleon at the beginning of the Italian war, and 
which was sent in a very indirect and informal way to the Court 
of Hanover. Count Walewski gave it to a French teacher in 
Hanover, who was tutoring the Crown Prince; he gave it to 
Meding, and Meding laid it before the King, whom it was meant 
to reach, and for whose good offices it was a feeler. The proposal 
was that Count Chambord should recognise Napoleon, not as his 
successeur légitime, which was of course impossible, but as con- 
tinuateur reconnu de sa dynastie, and so exclude the pretensions 
of the House of Orleans. In return for this, the Emperor, on his 
part, should secure to the Count all the French possessions of 
his family, the title of Mayesté royale, and a residence in any 
French town except Paris; and should, besides, maintain by arms 
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the Bourbon dynasty on the throne of Naples, and use his influ- 
ence to maintain them on that of Parma. The King of Hanover 
entered so far into the scheme that negotiations were actually 
begun. But delays arose—the Italian Question would not wait, 
and Napoleon, who had kept his ships off Naples ready for either 
course, according to the result of these negotiations, finally struck- 
in in favour of Piedmont and Garibaldi. His Italian campaign— 
his war for an idea, for which he has received so much mistaken 
praise, is thus seen to be on!y one of the selfish shifts of a selfish 
and shifty life. 

One of the oddest pictures in the book is the pilgrimage of 
King George and the royal family to Goslar to undergo the 
so-called “nature-cure” of “ Dr.” Lampe. This Lampe was the 
ideal of the harmless and successful quack. He had been a shoe- 
maker in the peaceful village to which he now attracted such 
illustrious people, and he professed to have discovered his panacea 
in certain ancient books and manuscripts which had long lain 
there in the dust. His treatment consisted of two parts—out- 
wardly of periodical rubbings; and inwardly of the use of juices 
expressed from some herbs of the Hartz, mixed by Lampe himself 
on a system known to no one else, and adapted with special 
modifications to every particular case that came before him. He 
had been frequently punished for quackery, but his punishments 
made his fortune. They advertised him in a way nothing else 
could, and drew patients from far,and near. Among others who 
visited him was the Archduchess Constantine of Russia, the sister 
of the Queen of Hanover, and she experienced so much benefit 
that she induced the Queen to give the new cure a trial. The 
King had always been a homeopathist, but he now sent Lampe 
a formal licence to practise his method of treatment, bestowed 
on him the title of Cure-Director, and went to Goslar to put 
himself personally under,the Cure-Director’s hands. Lampe was 
at this time about sixty years old—a long, haggard figure, with 
wild, weather-beaten features, and eager, sharp, and knowing eyes. 
He wore a Polish tunic, like that of which German students are 
still so fond, made of velvet, and elaborately braided all over; 
and as Lampe must now have some special dress to appear at 
Court with, corresponding to the novel dignity of Cure-Director, 
the King determined that this Polish tunic should be his uniform. 
The Queen presented him with a fine carriage and two splendid 
greys, and Lampe in his gay coat drove up in great state every 
morning to the Frankeuberg cloister, where the King resided, to 
ascertain the condition of his royal patients, and brew the appro- 
priate mixture for the next day. It was only to kings that 
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Lampe condescended to pay a personal visit, for he too was a king, 
and exercised the most despotic authority both over the inhabi- 
tants of the village of Goslar, and the patients who now flocked 
tohim. He assigned to the latter the lodgings where they must 
live, and if they complained or went elsewhere, he peremptorily 
refused them all medical treatment; and in the same way, if a 
villager did not do as he bade, he received no more lodgers, and 
lost the income he derived from them. 

Ordinary patients had to come every morning and in all 
weathers to the “cure-garden,” where Lampe sat in a little booth and 
received them one by one. His examination and consultation were 
conducted in the most rigorous silence ; he judged their condition 
by sight alone, and no one was permitted to utter a word, to 
make a complaint or explanation, or to put a single question; a 
code of simple signs had been established, by which the little 
information the mysterious physician desired to learn as to the 
effects of his treatment could be conveyed in solemn silence by 
holding up finger or thumb, or fist, in various combinations. The 
old shoemaker must have had a sense of humour; some of his 
prescriptions seem so exquisitely absurd that he could hardly 
have given them without a laugh in his sleeve. Meding called 
one morning on Professor Pernice of Gottingen, who held a high 
legal position at the Court of Hanover, and found him in his room, 
standing on one leg and drinking a brown decoction of herbs. 
He had come to Goslar to be cured of extreme corpulency, and 
Lampe ordered him to stand on one leg for an hour every morning 
while he sipped the mixture. On the whole, perhaps the 
absurdity that mingled with the entire system may have conspired 
not unessentially with the change of diet and habit to any cures 
that were made by it. 

From the “cure-garden ” of Goslar to the assembly of princes 
at Frankfort—the most pompous gathering of recent times—is a 
long step, but unfortunately it does not carry us clear of the 
ridiculous. Meding accompanied King George to that glittering 
fiasco, and gives us vivid descriptions of all its state and circum- 
stance: the splendid horses and equipages of the sovereigns, their 
civil and military retinue, the lesser glories of the ambassadors, 
the countless lackeys in all the colours of the rainbow, thronging 
the corridors of the hotels and illuminating the dulness of the 
streets. Into the politics of this remarkable assembly we shall 
not enter. The King of Prussia simply stayed away, and that 
brought the whole array to nought. Meding dwells with much 
unction on the daily dinners—the “ table d’héte of kings ”—which 
culminated in the great banquet at the Roman Hall where the 
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old emperors used to be crowned, and where now in memory of 
these ancient times,’when the coronation oxen were roasted whole 
at the public market-place, a quartier de boeuf historique was 
placed in the menu. When the Elector of Hesse rose from the 
table, he said in a dry sarcastic way he had, “ Well, we have done 
our part, and now for the rush to our doctors.” The joke was 
greatly relished, but it seems now almost sad to think how soon 
he and others of the sovereigns there present were to find the 
results of that diet of princes much more difficult to digest than 
they had then the least suspicion of. 

King George was very liberal with money in big sums, but had, 
remarkably enough, a very high idea of its value in little amounts. 
Fraulein Schubert, a well-known operatic singer of the time, had 
pleased him much by her performances, and learning that she had 
suffered what for her was a serious loss, he asked her one day 
how much it was, and she said 1900 thalers—some £300. He 
promised to make it up to her, but added that he had not so 
much over at present, but would make a point of paying her in 
due time. His habit was to lay out once a month a definite sum 
for his personal expenditure, and he took a very strict account of 
the disbursement of this monthly budget. A hundred thalers 
spent from this personal fund seemed to him much more than 
half a million spent in the general administration of the Court. 
But he did not forget Friulein Schubert. He took a hundred 
thalers a month from this source, and laid them by for her regularly 
in a special box. In the course of nineteen months he had 
accumulated enough to make good her loss, and caused it to be 
sent to Fraulein Schubert, who had probably by that time given 
up expecting it. 

Meding, of course, narrates very minutely all the negotiations 
and preliminary movements of the fatal year 1866, and the im- 
pression his narrative leaves upon us‘is that Hanover suffered 
its judgment to be paralysed by a fear of Prussia, and drifted 
uncertainly from step to step till it found itself in actual combat 
with that Power before it could draw breath, and swallowed by 
her entirely before it could draw another. Prussia was from its 
situation a sort of natural, though not declared, enemy of 
Hanover. Hanover stood between one part of Prussia and 
another, and, what was worse, between Prussia and the sea-coast. 
Little difficulties were always arising, and annexation was long 
talked of. King George was in a dilemma. He shrank from 
siding with Austria, because that would provoke the future 
vengeance of Prussia; and he hesitated to side with Prussia, or 
even to give the pledge of neutrality which Prussia desired, 
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because that would only help his natural enemy to become great. 
In whatever direction he turned, Prussia was still the peril, and 
he ran into it from his very circumspection to avoid it. He left 
Hanover with no intention of fighting against Prussia; he awoke 
one morning and found himself at war with her; in a few weeks 
he was a dethroned king, and he never saw his country again. 

Some current mistakes are disproved by facts mentioned by 
Meding. The annexation of Hanover is often ascribed to the 
King’s obstinate and inflexible adherence to his hereditary rights ; 
but it appears that he was quite ready to make concessions of 
territory, and actually wrote King William, addressing him “ Dear 
William,” and begging for an arrangement on some such basis. 
But Bismarck had made his mind up for annexation ; it was there 
the inflexibility lay ; and the letter was never answered. Then it 
is commonly said that once the annexation was settled, King George 
ought to have bowed to the inevitable, and saved at least the 
family property by submission to King William. But, as Meding 
shows, his restoration was at that time far from being so hopeless 
as it now seems, and the secret organisations of the blind King 
were not the least formidable of the enemies that then threatened 
Prussia. It is noteworthy, too, that strongly Legitimist as King 
George had always been, he based this new struggle not on divine 
right, but on the democratic principle of popular choice. The 
people of Hanover had the right to choose their own ruler, and 
every member of the community had a right to participate in the 
choice. Hisidea now was a monarchy founded on a plebiscite, and 
his right was the grace of God coupled with the affections of his. 
people. Adversity usually petrifies the views of pretenders and 
emigrants into an impracticable rigidity ; it expanded those of 
King George, and this adaptability is a quality he is not com- 
monly credited with. 

The last sight we get of the King in these volumes is at the 
Duke of Brunswick’s villa at Hietzing near Vienna, which the 
Duke placed at his disposal in 1866, and in which he lived for 
several years after that fatal crisis. This villa was furnished in 
a peculiar style: the chief salon was decorated after Chinese taste ; 
the walls were covered with Chinese tapestry; round the roof 
hung rows of Chinese bells, which the slightest breath of wind 
made to tingle; on the floor lay a Chinese straw mat; motley 
Chinese lanterns hung from the ceiling, and Chinese porcelain 
figures, as large as life, stood here and there in the room. The 
smoking-room was furnished like a Turkish salon, and the room 
which the King occupied was ornamented in Scottish fashion: the 


heavy richly-gilt chairs and tables were covered with silk of 
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Scotch tartan; the walls were decked with Scotch weapons and 
tartan plaids, and the paintings represented picturesque scenes 
from Sir Walter Scott’s novels. Meding says that in this room, 
where he passed so much of his time with the King transacting 
the secret work of conspiracy, he never could escape a strangely 
uneasy and mysterious feeling; the Stuarts came always to the 
recollection, and overshadowed the work with evil omen. Thesug- 
gestion was natural, and its premonition has so far come true. The 
great events of 1870 drove the Guelphic claim to Hanover out of 
the sphere of practical politics, and it is already as much a tradition 
of the past as the Jacobite cause. King George died in 1878, and 
his son, the present Duke of Cumberland, may find it easier—he 
would certainly find it wiser—to accept the situation, and accepting 
the situation means merely giving up a hopeless dream, and getting 
instead the Duchy of Brunswick, to the throne of which he is legal 
heir, besides the old property of the family in Hanover, amounting 
to some two millions sterling. 











A Love Cragedy. 
By tHe QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 


Tuey sat side by side beneath the flowery hedgerow, looking at one 
another with great eyes, and nodding their heads emphatically. 

“ Yes,” said the boy, “ grandmother knows well enough. She says 
my mother was a great sinner, and I must pray all my life long, so 
that she may not go to hell, but pass through the fires of purgatory 
to heaven.” 

“Tt would be beautiful, Ralph, if you should be a priest! Then I 
would hold the taper for you, and mother would make me a white 
frock, and the choir would sing in the church. It would be 
splendid ! ” 

“ But then, I can’t marry you, Edith!” 

“ Oh! that doesn’t matter, can be a nun. I should not marry 
any one else.” 

“ And I will come and live with you and keep house for you,” 
cried a somewhat bigger girl, whose voice was heard over the hedge. 

“You, Bertha? Grandmother says you must be a nun, and I must 
be a priest.” 

“ What ? everlasting singing and praying—not I! I have hardly 
any voice, and my knees don’t bend easily! I am as fit to be a 
nun as this dragon-fly! I want to bustle about and have lots of 
pleasure!” 

“ But a priest’s sister must be grave and steady,” said Edith, 
nodding her head so that her fair curls fell over her face. 

Ralph looked at her quietly and said, “Edith you are quite 
pretty!” 

Bertha’s lip curled, sbe snatched a piece of hawthorn blossom to 
smell. ‘“ Faugh! it is a horrid smell!” cried she, turning up her ~ 
nose, and throwing it away hastily. 

“Poor flowers!” said Edith, picking them up and putting them 
in her bodice. 

Edith’s voice was low and clear like a silver bell, Bertha’s was deep 
and expressive, and Ralph spoke in the same musical tones that 
enchanted the ladies every Sunday in the church choir. Bertha sat 
pulling up the bits of grass and biting them, and at last took to 
killing insects in order to suck out their honey. 

z2 
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“‘ Now I know why bees have stings,” said Edith. 

“ Why?” asked Ralph. 

“ Because they would be eaten up before they could get the honey 
to their cells if it were not for their stings.” 

“Fie, Bertha,” said Ralph, “how can you beso disgusting! You 
know how angry grandmother would be.” 

“Well, what then? I shall doasI like. Does grandmother ever 
scold me? She knows very well I would not stand that. She is so 
fond of me because she says I am like what she was when she was 
young. I look like a French girl. Where does grandmother come 
from?” 

“From Provence,” said Ralph. 

“Ah yes. She taught me the songs my father used to sing. She 
cannot bear you, Ralph, because you are like our mother.” 

“What harm has your mother done?” asked Edith, opening her 
eyes very wide. 

Ralph coloured. “TI have never inquired,” said he. 

“T know,” said Bertha, “ but I shan’t tell.” 

“ And you will be a nun, Bertha?” asked Edith. 

“T will be what I choose. I should like to know what is the use 
of a purgatory if people have to spend their whole lives in expiating 
the faults of their parents ?” 

“You are wicked, Bertha. Come Edith, let us go home.” 

They walked hand in hand along the rough pavement of the little 
town, so picturesque with its pointed gables and old-fashioned wood- 
work. They wore beautifully pleated frills round their throats, and 
long frocks, and Ralph’s black cap was of a most becoming shape. 
He had just now such an awestruck expression that many of the 
passers-by turned to look at him. They all three walked as quietly 
and sedately as if they were grown up, for they were full of great 
thoughts. Ralph ‘already imagined himself a priest. Edith felt 
quite like a little nun, and Bertha was so busily employed in 
picturing herself, sitting in a sedan chair carried by her own servants, 
dressed in gold brocade, with rings on her fingers, and grand chains 
round her neck, that she too was quite silent. 

They met their grandmother on the steps of their own house just 
returning from church in her heavy cloth gown and yellow head- 
dress, carrying her Prayer-book, which sparkled with gold and inlaid 
stones like her handsome necklace. She had the same piercing black 
eyes as Bertha, and a hooked nose ; her figure was tall and thin, and 
her carriage erect and stately. Every one was afraid of her except 
Bertha, whom she always treated kindly, while for Ralph she had 
seldom a civil word. 

“Come on,” said she to Edith; “you must say good-bye to Ralph. 
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He must now go to the monastery to school, and will not often come 
home.” 

When he did come home for the holidays he and Edith were 
stiff and strange to each other, but they soon got over that feeling, 
and wandered about the woods and fields together as they did when 
children. Then the looking forward to these holidays came to have 
a wonderful charm, and they counted the days for months before- 
hand. But at last came a longer separation when Ralph was to 
prepare for his first ordination. 

Meanwhile Bertha did not develope so pleasantly : her grandmother 
had given way to her overbearing temper so long, that at last she 
ceased to attempt to bridle it. It was no great matter to her if her 
granddaughter’s tongue were rather sharp—people richly deserved all 
she said. Bertha was much more clever than other people, of course 
they would be envious, and it was better that they should be somewhat 
afraid of her. Her grandmother rejoiced also over Bertha’s extra- 
ordinary beauty, and all the more that it was of a warm southern 
character. “ When my granddaughter loves, it will be passionately ! ” 
said she, smiling. Edith had much to put up with from her friend, 
but she was gentle and patient ; what would she not have borne from 
Ralph’s siste: ? She was sent into the town by her mother oftener 
than she liked, especially since the arrival there of a fine young fellow 
named Tassilo, the son of a merchant, who came ostensibly to visit 
another merchant, but in reality, so it was said, to find himself a 
rich wife. Bertha was pointed out to him as the one he was to fall 
in love with, and when he first caught sight of her bright black eyes, 
he thought it would be no difficult matter to do so. Bertha made fun 
of his fair hair, his fine mustache, his blue eyes, and she laughed at 
his smooth neat silk stockings and his many fine suits of clothes ; but 
she hid herself where she could see him as he rode by, and blushed 
when she met him. 

“My daughter too is not ugly!” thought Edith’s mother, and she 
dressed her carefully in a gown of grey wool with a black velvet 
pocket suspended by fine chains through which the gown was drawn 
up, showing the blue petticoat beneath. The bodice fitted closely to her 
delicate figure, and the points of the tight sleeves partly covered her 
hands. Above the bodice the chemise was pleated closely round her 
fair white throat, and was fastened under her chin with a little frill. 
Her waving locks were unconfined in spite of the remarks of the 
neighbours, who thought they ought to have been twisted up in a knot. 

Edith had no suspicion of her mother’s secret wishes, and ran off 
merrily enough to meet Bertha, but she was somewhat embar- 
rassed when she found herself closely observed by the much-talked- 
of handsome Tassilo, who was said by all the town to be going to 
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marry “Satan’s imp” as they called Bertha. In the course of the 
afternoon Tassilo paid a good deal of attention to Edith, and Bertha 
then began to use her sharp tongue to make fun of him, but in this 
contest, she often came off the worst, for he parried her attacks skil- 
fully and turned the whole into a skirmish of pleasantries in which 
even she could only give and take a little now and then. After a 
time Edith heard Tassilo ask Bertha aside, “ Who is your young 
friend?” and Bertha answered, “She is a poor girl. *. Her mother isa 
widow and hardly knows how to bring her up, so we often have the 
little thing here to dinner. She is going to be a nun.” 

“Poor child!” said Tassilo, looking at her with a sympathising 
glance. Edith felt the look he gave her, although she had almost 
turned her back on him, for she stood in front of Bertha’s grandmother 
to hold the yarn for her to wind, which however became entangled, 
and the old lady was so much engaged in tugging at it angrily that 
she neither heard what was said nor observed Edith’s heightened 
colour, nor the tears that stood in her eyes. As soon as she possibly 
could, Edith took leave and hastened to tell her mother of the cruel 
words that had been said. ‘ You won’t let me go there any more, 
mother, surely?” Her mother, however, did not take that view of 
matters, but said it was good for people to be patient and hear such 
things said without taking any notice of them. 

Meanwhile Bertha stood before the glass and looked at her face. 
“So I am a black witch, am I? my tongue is sharp and cutting like 
a sword, is it ? and Edith is beautiful and soft and fair like a lamb, 
and so stupid that she is pleased with everything, poor child! Poor 
child indeed! there, she who is going to be a nun, is beautifully dressed 
in a colour I can never wear, and I must always wear red, and my 
tiresome hair ”—here she tore at it—* so black and coarse, like horse- 
hair; and she with her beautiful curls. I might have had curls, too, 
but grandmother must needs cut them off, just so that every one may 
see how bristly my hair is,” and she dragged the comb through it 
again. “And Edith always says ‘yes’ when I say ‘no.’ To-morrow 
I will say nothing but ‘ yes.’” 

But Bertha’s “yes” sounded like “no,” and encouraged Tassilo 
to all sorts of raillery, to which she replied more sharply, her 
hot blood often laying her open to the attacks of her cool and 
wary adversary. Tassilo talked much with her and but little with 
Edith ; but when he did turn to Edith, his tone and manner quite 
altered, to her indescribable annoyance, as she was sure to be ill- 
treated by Bertha through her devouring jealousy. Ralph had 
taken the first steps towards his ordination, and was now to test 
and try himself, by a visit to his people at home, before he took the 
last irrevocable vows, with which he would renounce the world for 
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ever. He was then to be ordained deacon in the monastery, and 
after a year at the cathedral, was to receive priest’s ordination in his 
native town. 

Edith, on this occasion, went full of expectation to see her friend ; 
she guessed that Ralph would have arrived, and her innocent heart was 
full of holy awe when she remembered how soon her young play- 
mate was to become a servant of God. She found Tassilo with 
Bertha, and heard him tell her jestingly what great respect she ought 
henceforth to have for her brother. 

Edith was surprised and coloured all over when Ralph came to her 
smiling and offering her his hand. Their eyes met and they were 
both silent. Ralph was very pale; Edith’s hand trembled in his. 
Tassilo pulled his moustache and looked from one to the other 
inquiringly, and with a slight frown; Bertha laughed. 

“Well,” said she, “don’t you know him again, Edith ?” 

“I? Oh, of course,” said Edith, still gazing at him. 

“Or, perhaps you are afraid of him?” 

“No, indeed. I envy him!” said she almost in a whisper. 

“You really would like to be a priest?” asked Tassilo very gravely. 

“ Something of the same kind,” was the answer. 

“JT told you so before,” cried Bertha with a louder voice than usual. 
“She wishes to be a nun and dare not, and I shall be a nun, and do 
not wish it.” 

Tassilo smiled. “That I believe,” said he. “I don’t think you 
would long endure a cloister life.” 

“Who knows? I should have determination enough to imprison 
myself and never say a word against it.” 

“‘God preserve you from that,” said Ralph gravely. 

“‘ Have you then already found the bitter kernel, Ralph ?” 

“No,” said he. “I will follow my vocation as longas I live, I will 
follow it till death,” looking at Edith, “ even if it costs me my heart’s 
blood ; but you—you have no call to do so, you cannot renounce the 
world.” 

“Who knows whether at the last moment you may have to give 
up your vocation, before you have shed your heart’s blood?” 

“No,” said Ralph, “death alone can prevent me from keeping my 
vow.” 

He looked all the time at Edith, who stood there in all her beauty, 
a Madonna-like expression on her trembling, parted lips. A thrill 
seemed to run through her lovely limbs, like the breath of spring 
stirring in the budding woods. Tassilo saw this and sighed. Bertha 
saw it too, and shot angry glances at Edith. 

At this moment their grandmother entered; her sharp eyes soon 
took in the whole group, and rested angrily on Edith. 
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“Excuse me, my dear,” said she, “that I cannot keep you any 
longer to-day—I must go on an important errand with Bertha.” 

The grandmother could not prevent the young people from meeting 
or from taking walks together, but she was glad to see that on these 
occasions Tassilo always attached himself to Bertha and talked eagerly 
with her. She was pleased, also, with Ralph, for he protested that 
he would hold by his decision, and Edith’s state of mind was so far 
agreeable to her that it promised to remove her granddaughter’s only 
rival and separate her for ever from Tassilo. 

The parting day came at last; Ralph took leave of his grandmother 
and Bertha, who were, however, to follow him in a short time to be 
present at his ordination. Then he went to find Edith. 

“Child,” said he, “ you have been the only bright and beautiful 
part of my life—the only thing that would have chained me to the 
world had I dared to admit the idea; but the voice that summons me 
must be obeyed. I have no choice. Remain, my Edith, pure and 
holy as you are, so that I may ever dare to think of you as of a saint ! 
My one only friend, Edith!” 

She was so agitated that she could only press his hand, which she 
held between both her own. At last she whispered, “I rejoice for you, 
and I will pray for you always, now, and when I am a nun! for | 
love you as if you were my own brother!” 

He turned away quickly, and she followed him down the stairs ; 
she smiled, but yet she was forced to lean on the balusters to keep 
from falling. He went on a little way and looked back at her: there 
she stood shading her eyes with her hand as if from the light, but 
really to hide from her friend the blinding tears ; still she stood there 
smiling, tall and fair and slender, her hand raised over her eyes, her 
long curls waving behind her. Ralph crossed the street in order 
to see her to the last, he stretched out his arms towards her, but 
bethought himself and hurried away. 

Edith turned wearily and went back into the room. Her mother 
sat spinning in her high chair at the treadle, by the window; she 
had been locking out, but now she did not raise her head from the fine 
thread that was passing through her fingers. Edith went to a 
very large embroidery frame, in which she was working a vestment 
for Ralph, and began to work, but the needle slipped from her 
fingers. Once or twice she furtively pressed her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and then looked anxiously to see whether she was observed. 
But the mother span away diligently. By and bye Edith’s needle 
flew too in and out, and the two sat silently at their work for hours. 
The mother was a clever woman, and gave her daughter time during 
which she would not expect her to leave her work. Tassilo, too, 
from good feeling, and fearing to show himself too soon, kept out 
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of her sight; and Bertha, quite triumphant in the possession of her 
lover, was far from displeased at the prospect of not seeing Edith for 
some days. She would gladly have permitted her grandmother to go 
alone to see Ralph’s ordination, but she remembered that if she 
stayed at home she would not be able to receive Tassilo quite alone, 
since he had not as yet declared his intentions. 

Once she went to see Edith, pinched her cheek, saying she looked 
very pale, and hurried gladly away. 

Ralph knelt in his cell and cried to Heaven for strength to fight, 
the devil within him. All night long he stood with bare feet on 
the cold stones; he fasted; he made himself a scourge of leather 
wherewith to scourge his body; he knelt for hours and meant to 
pray, but fair curls and a rosy face came between him and the 
crucifix on which his eyes were fixed. In the fine picture before 
him the Virgin Mary took Edith’s slight form, the holy angels had 
Edith’s lips, the martyrs had Edith’s eyes. Then he fell senseless 
on the hard floor, and remained for hours as if stunned. When he 
recovered it was only to recommence his round of self-mortification. 
Suddenly his vocation seemed to him horrible, a barbarous, unnatural 
doom; and then again he cursed himself for the crime of having 
such wicked thoughts. 

Sometimes it seemed as if a fever consumed him; sometimes his 
teeth chattered with cold. 

“None of our young people take it so seriously,” said the good 
fathers. 

They allowed him to remain in the church as long as he liked ; 
their psalmody had seemed to him ravishing and composing ; but 
now, above the hymns of the monks, he seemed always to hear the 
silver tones of Edith’s sweet voice. But at last he became master of 
himself; once more he was filled with an ardent love of his vocation ; 
once more he felt that he had been called to it by the mercy of God. 
It seemed to him as if he had been dead and buried, and now hovered 
as a departed spirit far above earth, its joysand sorrows. His counte- 
nance appeared illuminated by the spirit within, and the past con- 
flict, instead of seeming to him a terrible sin, he now felt to have 
been a witness and sign of the sacrifice he had made for God. 

Bertha went to take leave of Edith, and tell her the day and hour 
when Ralph’s ordination was to take place. 

“How happy he will be!” said Edith, answering with a sweet 
smile the questioning eyes of her friend. 

“Does it not make you unhappy?” asked Bertha. 

“Me? I should not love him if that made me unhappy.” 

Bertha repeated this to Tassilo, and added: “That is not my idea 
of love!” 
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“Tndeed,” said Tassilo, “ but it is a different kind of love.” 

“ Different from what ?” 

“From most love.” 

“Fair people are always cold-hearted.” 

“ Ah! you think so?” 

“Yes, I say so,” said Bertha sharply, looking him straight in the 
face. , 

“Perhaps dark people are too warm ?” 

“ Perhaps fire seems to ice too hot,” said she, going off. 

When the moment of the ordination came, Edith knelt in the 
cathedral, and before she could prevent it, first one tear fell upon 
her Prayer-book, and then another and another, till a flood of tears 
streamed from her eyes, and the more beautiful the singing the more 
she cried. When she found that mass was over, and that she was 
left alone, she got up and looked towards the altar, on which the 
lights were extinguished; then she heard a movement close by, and 
when she turned round she saw Tassilo, leaning against a pillar with 
folded arms, looking at her. 

“Oh, there is nothing the matter,” said she in a whisper, reaching 
out her hands to him, blushing and smiling. “I am so glad for 
him! He is now a holy man, and will spend his life in doing good. 
Surely he must be glad and thankful, as he has never been before. 
I only wept for joy.” 

“T felt that these tears were holy tears of joy, Edith, believe me!” 
said Tassilo. 

“ He was always good, and he had no faults and weaknesses like 
other men. I never saw him do the least wrong, and wherever he 
was it seemed that all about him were transformed. He never teased 
me like other tiresome boys, but always protected me. Oh! you 
cannot think how good he was!” 

Edith’s mother came to look for her, and Tassilo went home with 
them. It was some time before Edith had courage to inquire whether 
Bertha had returned. At last she determined to do so, and just as 
she entered the house she heard quick footsteps, and found that 
Bertha had followed her. 

“How pale you are, Edith!” cried Bertha. “It is a pity you 
did not go with us. It would have delighted you to see all the 
ceremonies. It was frightful enough to me.” 

“Frightful?” exclaimed Edith, looking sadly at her friend. 

“If you had only seen him! He was so pale—as pale as St. 
Sebastian at the stake in the picture in the cathedral. He must 
have undergone some frightful discipline. The holy father said, too, 
that he would obtain priest’s ordination all the sooner because he had 
done so well from the beginning.” 
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Edith looked at Tassilo. “But he looked quite happy ?” she asked 
with a sigh. 

“Oh, yes! As happy as St. Stephen when he was stoned and saw 
heaven opened and the angels playing on their harps.” 

“ And there were plenty of flowers on the altar ?” 

“Yes, I believe so; but Ralph was dressed all in white, as if he 
had a winding-sheet on, with a rope round his waist and a white 
cloth on his head. In his left hand he held a taper, the light from 
which fell on his face, and he looked quite like a ghost. Then,” 
continued Bertha, “ the bishop began to speak, and told him he must 
earnestly try and prove himself to know whether he had strength to 
bear this heavy burden—he was still free to choose—but from that 
moment he must be dead to the world, and belong to God alone; 
if he felt this strength in him he was to step forward.” 

Bertha stopped, and looked meaningly at Edith. 

“ And then?” said Edith. 

“ And then he looked up to Heaven and stepped forward. Then 
he fell down flat on his face as if he were dead, and remained lying 
there, and the bishop and all the priests and the congregation knelt 
down, and it was so quiet in the church that the people heard me 
crying. Then the bishop made the sign of the cross over him, and 
told the congregation to pray for him who was sacrificing himself for 
the glory of God. Then Ralph got up slowly, and took the cup and 
knelt down again before the bishop, who put his hand on his head 
and said that by the power of the Holy Spirit he should now over- 
come the devil and all his temptations. It was so beautiful, Edith, 
you may believe, and after this he was quite strange to us, as if he 
did not belong to us any more. Why do you cry so, Edith?” 

“I? Indeed I am not crying ?” 

“What is this then?” said Bertha pointing to the drops on her 
dress. 

Ralph was in the town, Edith knew; he lived with an aged priest 
and sought eagerly to make himself useful and to prepare himself 
for the time when he could receive full ordination. He carefully 
avoided meeting Edith, and when he once did so he bowed and 
passed on hastily. This grieved Edith terribly; she had not 
thought it would be needful for him to be so entirely a stranger to 
her, and had expected day after day to see him, and as every evening 
came without her having seen him, her little white pillow was wet 
with scalding tears. The world seemed to her all at once so cold 
and empty, as if all life had been extinguished, and she began again 
to beg her mother to let her go into a nunnery. But her mother 
told her she was a cruel daughter; did she think to please God, by 
going away and leaving her poor old mother quite alone? 
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She was all the less likely to give way to this desire when she saw 
that Tassilo was more and more attracted to Edith, and came very 
often to the house. 

A few days before Ralph’s ordination, Edith’s mother said to her: 
“Child, you can make me very happy, very happy indeed, and 
yourself too, I hope.” 

“Indeed, mother,” she answered, looking up with sad and weary 
eyes. 

“If you were to become a rich and honoured wife, our difficulties 
would be removed, and I might look forward to a happy old age with 
grandchildren about me.” 

Edith fell on her knees by her mother’s side, and covered her face 
with her hands. “Oh, mother! mother! can I make no other 
sacrifice for you? Oh, mother, spare me this, I entreat you!” 

“ But you will have an excellent husband, who loves you dearly.” 

“But I have no love for him! indeed I am not fit to be married ! 
Oh, mother, how can I make any one happy ?” 

“That is his affair: he thinks that he will be happy enough, if he 
has the good fortune to gain you for his wife.” 

“ But I am afraid.” 

The poor girl wrung her hands, and said through her tears: 

“T have all my life longed for the happy, peaceful life of a 
convent, and lately more than ever, dear mother, more than ever!” 

“ Young girls cannot know what is good for them.” 

“Ah! if you knew how sinful I am.” 

“Then perhaps I should say you were not fit to be the bride of 
Heaven.” 

Edith sobbed out : 

“T have always been an obedient daughter, but this once you 
cannot expect me to be obedient.” 

“Do not be foolish, Edith ; I only desire you to allow me to care 
for your happiness, and you make yourself as miserable about it as if 
it were your death warrant.” 

Edith wished to say something, but her mother motioned her 
away, and she had to go. 

At last the day came when Ralph was to be ordained a priest. 
How beautiful was the scene when, as the aged bishop laid his 
hands on Ralph’s head, the sunshine streamed in and seemed to 
illuminate them both! Now he was robed and his fingers anointed 
with the holy oil, so that everything he touched might become 
sacred, and he might be able to celebrate the mass. As Ralph 
turned to raise the cup before that vast crowd, he saw Edith 
and Edith only—her eyes fixed wonderingly on him. Their eyes 
met, and at that very moment the poor girl fainted and fell un- 
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conscious on the stony floor. A shadow passed over Ralph’s brow, 
and his face as he turned again to the altar was stricken with sorrow 
and high resolve, like the face of a martyr. Tassilo assisted to raise 
the fainting maiden, but did not follow when they carried her out of 
the church, for he saw Bertha’s eyes fixed upon him. 

Tassilo had written to his father that he had no inclination for 
Bertha, but that he had met with a young girl who suited him 
much better, but unfortunately she was poor. For answer, he was 
told that love would come with marriage, and it was very much to be 
desired that he should marry the heiress, and that without loss of 
time. Tassilo sighed as he thought of Bertha’s behaviour, which, 
always strange, had lately become so capricious and wayward, that 
no one could do anything with her; her grandmother even lost 
patience, and then received such rude replies that, in order to maintain 
her dignity at all, she had to keep silence. 

“You are unwise, dear child,” said she, “no man’s heart is wor 
so; keep your tongue in order; your manners remind me of your 
mother, who often answered me so in reply to the good advice I gave 
in hopes of keeping them out of the abyss into which she and my son 
were rushing.” 

“More probably I had my sharp tongue from you, grandmother.” 

“ With this difference, that you have never learned to control it.” 

“That was never taught me, grandmother.” 

“Because you will not be guided by any one.” 

“T should have been guided easily enough, grandmother, if you 
hadn’t always made me out to be so good and dear and charming, 
till I became what I am—till every one is shocked at me and avoids 
me—till I am more miserable than any one ever was before me.” 

“ Silence,” cried the grandmother. 

“No, I will not be silent; I will speak. When I was rude, you, 
grandmother, said I was charming—though nobody else could bear 
me. Youalways encouraged me to speak even still more rudely. You 
taught me to laugh at people, you kissed me when I deserved the 
rod, and punished Ralph when I was in fault. And now there is 
nothing good left in me, nothing but my own fierce passions, which 
I cannot overcome, even if life and happiness depended on my doing 
so. You ought to have beaten me, grandmother.” 

“That can yet be done!” said the enraged old lady, as starting up 
she administered to her granddaughter such a box on the ear, that 
sparks like fire danced before her eyes, and the white marks of four 
fingers were left upon her cheeks. Bertha stood a moment, as if 
stunned ; then she ran out of the room, slammed the door, and shut 
herself up in her own room, and there she beat her head against the 
wall, and wounded herself with the scissors in the arm, as if she 
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would have killed herself; then the thought struck her that this 
would only make it the more certain that Tassilo would marry Edith, 
and that should never be. That same afternoon Tassilo came to the 
house, but was very quiet and silent. Bertha took immense pains to 
be pleasant and cheerful, and tried to induce him to talk and laugh ; she 
tried her best to make him smile, but in vain; he did not smile, but 
gave short, absent answers, and seemed to find her efforts to be agree- 
able only tiresome. Ralph came that day, too, for the first time after 
a long absence. He, too, was grave and melancholy ; he said he was 
somewhat overtired. He sat down wearily, and his pale thin hands 
looked almost transparent as they lay on the arms of the chair. 
There was a sort of silence,in the room that became insupportable, 
a state of things which was not improved by the entrance of the 
grandmother, who in the coldest manner gave Bertha some necessary 
directions. Bertha obeyed without making any objections, a cir- 
cumstance which surprised Tassilo not a little. Ralph was much 
beloved in the town, he was so sympathising, and knew so well how 
to comfort those in distress. His enthusiasm and devotion gave him 
very great influence, but he kept much to himself, and never stayed 
out anywhere longer than was absolutely necessary, going also as 
seldom as possible to see his grandmother, for fear of meeting Edith, 
who, however, never went there but when specially invited, for neither 
Bertha nor her grandmother now treated her kindly. But on this 
day she happened to have been sent there, and she blushed with 
confusion when she saw that Ralph and Tassilo were both there. She 
was on the point of turning round to go out again, but the grand- 
mother, glad of some one to serve as a sort of lightning conductor, 
called to her, and made her come in. “ Bertha and I were not quite 
of one mind to-day,” said she, rather sharply, “and you shall be 
umpire, my dear.” 

Bertha coloured deeply at these words, Edith turned pale, Tassilo 
listened anxiously, and Ralph drew a long breath, and closed his lips 
more firmly than ever. 

“ Bertha declares I have indulged her too much, and thereby 
made her unfit for the duties and pleasures of life ; I always thought, 
however, that love was as necessary to young creatures, as sunshine is 
to flowers ; but it does not teach people submission, that I acknow- 
ledge.” 

“ Submission is always difficult,” said Edith. 

“ Especially when our elders do not trouble themselves about our 
feelings,” said Tassilo in an agitated voice. 

“Bertha maintains that I ought not to have considered her 
feelings.” 

“That shows,” said Tassilo, “that you were never subject to any 
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control yourself, and are not aware how much good it would have 
done you!” 

“We are generally too late in finding out how well our parents 
meant by us,” said Ralph, who rose to take leave. 

A few days after this, Tassilo ascended the stone steps to Bertha’s 
house, with a beating heart and a troubled brow; he would sacrifice 
himself to his father’s wishes, and ask for Bertha’s hand. But as he 
was standing at the door, which was ajar, he heard her loud and 
angry voice, “ You, you, only have turned him away from me, for it 
was all arranged between his parents and mine ; but then you must 
needs come between us with your soft voice. You cry before him, to 
excite his sympathy, you fall down fainting just to frighten him and 
make him jealous by people saying you are in love with Ralph. 
Impudent hussy! Who knows what sort of a love potion you have 
given him, to make him forget the ‘black witch’ and fall in love 
with your doll’s face! How many young men’s heads ure you going 
to turn?” 

“ But,” sobbed out Edith, “ you know very well I am going to be 
a nun!” 

“Tknow that you are a liar, with your pious airs! I know that 
you play the hypocrite to make him the more eager; I know that 
you have ensnared him, and that he will never, never, never come 
back to me !” 

“ But, indeed I hardly ever speak to him!” 

“Of course! it is just your being so cold, that charms him 
somuch. Oh, I can see clearly enough, for I love; you will never 
love, you cannot love, you don’t know what suffering means, you 
spoiled child. See! I could grovel at his feet, and you would not 
move a hand for him. I would let myself be cut in pieces, but you 
would let him die for you without so much as turning your head. 
Take care, Edith. Iam accustomed to get what I want ; and, believe 
me, I would destroy you rather than yield to you.” 

Tassilo dropped the handle of the door, and fled down the steps. 
In the greatest excitement he ran to Edith’s mother. “ You must 
not send your daughter again to Bertha ; if she goes there she will be 
annoyed, and made ill, and I will not allow her innocent heart to be 
troubled ; I tell you I cannot bear it!” 

The good woman smiled, but pretended to be occupied with disen- 
tangling her thread. 

Bertha had heard footsteps going down from the door, and looked 
out quickly. She turned deadly pale. 

“ He was there, and must have heard everything, and I am ruined!” 
she stammered hoarsely. The next moment she seized Edith by 
the.shoulders, and shook her till she was almost insensible. 
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“Oh! let mealone!” shecried. ‘“ Will younot believeme? I tell 
you I should be glad to see him betrothed to you!” 

“Promise to say ‘no’ when he comes to ask you ?” 

“If only I dare!” 

“Do this, then I will believe in you!” 

“T cannot—lI dare not!” 

“ Hypocrite !” 

“T wish I were one! I wish I loved him and could give him up 
for you!” 

“Then you do not know what love is! You pale-faced thing, 
with your cunning eyes! I could strangle you, I hate you so!” 

Edith trembled from head to foot, for Bertha’s looks were as fierce 
as her words, and she seemed quite capable of carrying out her 
threat; but at this moment the grandmother came in, and observing 
with surprise the attitude of the two girls, she said, “I thought 
Tassilo was here. Surely I saw him come ?” 

“ You are mistaken, grandmother, he was not here; he is going to 
propose to Edith, and Edith is just going home to her bridegroom! 
Good-bye, Edith, much good luck and happiness to you!” 

She threw her arms round Edith as if she would throttle her, kissed 
her as if she would bite her, and pushed her out of thedoor. Then she 
ran into her own room, threw herself on the bed, bit her pillow, tore 
her hair, laughed and cried and talked in the wildest manner. At 
last she suddenly jumped up and arranged her hair and her dress, 
went to her grandmother, and entertained her with talk full of wit 
and wickedness. 

Edith was a long time going down the steps—she was obliged to 
lean against the house, she felt so weak. She took the longest road 
to get home. “ Ralph, Ralph!” she whispered to herself. There 
had been a little shower of rain, the air was heavy and damp, and 
there were little pools between the stones of the pavement; she 
was obliged to hold up her dress and walk carefully in the middle 
of the street, for all the corners and gables were dripping. It was 
a pleasure to the passers-by to see the pretty maiden picking her 
way. 

An old woman stood in her doorway. ‘God bless you, little lady! 
Good luck to you, my dear!” 

“ Ah, Barbara! I wish I were in your place!” 

“ God forbid, little lady! Why, what is the matter?” 

“T wish I were out of the world! Can’t you give me a charm to 
make me look ugly, so that no one may love me?” 

“No, little lady, no one gets such charms from me! But take 
care, child, danger threatens you!” 

“Me?” said Edith. 
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“Yes, from a priest; take nothing from a priest's hand, child!” 
Edith smiled. “Iam not afraid of that;” and she nodded to the 
old woman and passed on her way home. She walked, however, as 
slowly as possible, and it was only the rain coming on heavily that 
obliged her at last to enter the house. She found Tassilo talking 
eagerly to her mother, who immediately rose and left the room, but 
not without a glance of encouragement at Edith, and making signs 
with her finger to remind her of all she had said. 

Edith went up to her embroidery frame; but Tuassilo came to 
her, and putting his hand on the frame, he said, “ I want to speak to 
you.” Edith was very pale, and leaned against the dark wooden 
window-frame. At that moment there was heard a peal of thunder, 
and the rain began to pour. It was so dark in the room that the 
shape of the stove could hardly be distinguished. The two young 
people stood in the glimmering light admitted by the little round 
casement window, and in the short silence between the lightning and 
the thunder they could hear the beating of their hearts. 

“T fear I shall seem to you fickle and changeable,” began Tassilo, 
“if I speak to you of my long, deep love, for till now you have known 
me only as the appointed bridegroom of another. I have waited long 
enough, and what I unwillingly heard to-day has put the finishing 
touch and made an end of my hesitation. I desired to carry out the 
wishes of my parents, I desired to overcome my love; but such a 
sacrifice they cannot and do not desire of me; a mouth that can utter 
such words shall never be kissed by me”—here a flash illuminated 
the room, followed quickly by crashing thunder—“ my heart is yours, 
it has been yours alone from the first moment I saw you!” 

“But Bertha is much handsomer than I am, and much more 
clever, and much ”—“ better ” she wished to say, but could not. 

Edith spoke so low that Tassilo had to stoop down to hear what 
she said, because of the noise of the falling rain. 

“You do her a great injustice and me too! You have only seen 
her hot temper, and do not know how she suffers.” 

“T have seen other people suffer so patiently that I could have 
fallen on my knees as if to an angel.” Edith raised her hand in 
deprecation. 

“Oh, I will not force myself into the sanctuary of your heart that 
you guard so jealously ; but only permit me to guard and guide you 
and teach you to be happy! I only desire to be allowed to love 
you!” 

“But then,” said Edith, raising her trembling hand, “then you 
will expect a love I cannot give! You deserve and need a strong 
mind to lean upon, and mine is weak indeed.” 

“ How strong is the mind you call weak, I have proved, and if I 
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entreat you to be my bride instead of the bride of Heaven, you may 
look on it as a pious sacrifice and nothing more.” 

“Tf I could only make you happy!” 

“That shall be my care.” 

“T am betraying my friend !” 

“She betrayed herself! I am shocked at her love, which is more 
like hatred. No! Iask of you just so much as you can give, no 
more—with that I shall be rich ! ” 

She dropped her eyes, and reached her hand to him gently, but he 
seized them both and pressed them to his heart and to his lips ; neither 
of them observed a flash which brought the terrified mother into the 
room. ‘Tassilo led Edith to her, and she, weeping for joy, embraced 
her trembling child, undisturbed by the crashing thunder that shook 
the house. And now the sun broke forth, the rain ceased, and it 
seemed as if a glory filled the room. 

“ Edith a bride!” This news ran through the town, taking people 
by surprise, for it had been said for some time that Tassilo was to 
be betrothed to Bertha, and it reached the young priest as he was 
returning from a funeral service. 

He shut himself up in his study, and walked up and down all 
night long. He kept saying to himself that it was right and natural, 
and that it was better for Edith not to have to hide her beauty behind 
the walls of a convent. Yet he could not sleep, he fancied he was 
dead ; but no, the conflict began again. He was hungry and joined 
the others at mealtime, but he could not eat a mouthful ; at last he 
said to one of the elder priests, “ Pray for me; I am afraid I shall 
lose my senses.” 

“What! they are not so easily lost,” said he cheerfully, but he 
observed the young man closely. He sent him out into the country 
as often as possible to perform baptisms or funerals, but not marriages, 
and contrived that he should have long walks and rides in beautiful 
scenery. He rode alone and silent, his eyes wandering over woods 
and fields, occasionally delighted by a flower which he stopped to 
admire. But his despair was changed to melancholy, and fatigue 
gradually brought back sleep, and the wild tumult of his thoughts 
was stilled into dull and sad uniformity. So far this was a point 
gained. After a time he was able to go and see his grandmother, 
and then he was much shocked to see Bertha. Her cheeks were 
pale and hollow, her eyes were sunken and gleamed as if she were 
going out of her mind. 

“ What has happened to you, Bertha ? ” 

“T’m a witch,” said she, laughing hoarsely, “ I am old and ugly and 
wicked, so wicked that even grandmother is afraid of me.” 

“ And are you not ashamed to say so?” 
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“Some one else ought to be ashamed; I am not!” 

“ Bertha, the devil is trying to clutch hold of you! get you into 
a nunnery and hide your eyes and pray that you may become pure 
again ; you will come at last to evil thoughts! ” 

“T have evil thoughts already,” she murmured, “I might have 
strangled her; I never can think of her little white throat without 
my fingers longing to throttle it.” Ralph shuddered. “ And they 
have not even the charity to keep out of my sight. There, see there, 
they go together, Ralph! Look, Ralph, look! and he makes such 
loving eyes, and is so polite; she is a hussy, a traitress, a thief! ” 

Ralph laid his thin white finger on his sister’s lips, and looked at 
her with such a blaze of indignation, that she was frightened. 

“ Bertha,” said he, “ I am indeed grieved for you. The devil has 
you already ; soon you will have lost all power of escape!” 

“ Revenge! Ralph, I will have revenge or die!” 

“Go into your room and pray on your bended knees day and 
night, till you destroy this serpent at your heart. You are on the 
brink of some evil deed, Bertha ; stop before it is too late!” 

She would not listen; her eyes wandered up and down the street. 
Ralph groaned, and left her; he fled out into the country to gain 
quiet, and bring some sort of clearness to his mind. 

The time for Edith’s marriage seemed to draw near so quickly as 
to leave little opportunity for preparation; she was a quiet bride, 
always soft and gentle; she thanked Tassilo over and over again for 
his great love, and if he asked her tenderly, “ Have you forgotten the 
nunnery, darling ?” she shook her head and said anxiously, “I will 
forget it, but let me have a little time! ” 

To Tassilo the time appeared terribly long and as if the wedding 
day would never come, and as if his happiness was too great to bear. 
He felt afraid that something would happen to destroy it all. But 
now there were only’ three days. Edith sent her mother to Ralph. 

“Tell him, I wish him to marry me, and tell him it was he who 
taught me how to sacrifice myself, and now his hand shall lead me 
to take this great step. And tell him how hard it was for me, and that 
I have done it for love of you, mother, and as a duty, and that his 
own words brought me to listen to you, and that if he gave me his 
blessing, I should surely remain good and happy. I desire, too, to 
receive the Communion from him and to remain his faithful little sister 
as I have always been! I have been warned never to take anything 
from the hand of a priest, but his hand can bring me nothing but 
blessing.” 

Tassilo agreed to this, for every wish of Edith was sacred for him, 
and all feelings of jealousy were dismissed as un worthy. 

When Edith’s mother presented her request, Ralph was standing 
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with his back to the window, so that she could not see his face. At 
first he answered shortly and roughly : 

“No, I cannot, I have no time! ” 

“ Not even when Edith begs you ?” 

“ Not even then. Do you not hear, I have no time?” 

“Then I will speak to Father——, and ask him to perform the 
ceremony.” 

“Pray do not. I beg of you to do nothing of the kind!” 

The mother, who had firmly determined not to deliver Edith’s 
message, now began to tell first a little of it, then more, and ended by 
giving the whole. But Ralph was still silent. 

“My child has sacrificed herself for me—it has cost her much 
pain, and now will you not help your little sister to carry out 
her purpose ? ” 

After a pause Ralph said, “ Yes, I am ready to do so,” then he 
opened the door and motioned his visitor to leave him. 

It was evening and very dark, and as she returned home a dark 
muffled-up figure walked before her carrying a dark lantern, which 
was opened every hundred yards or so, but nothing was to be seen 
but the tall figure and the light fitfully and suddenly shining here 
and there. At last, at Barbara's house the figure stopped and 
knocked gently after shutting up the lantern close. When the old 
woman opened the door the figure entered, and without lifting its veil 
said in a deep voice : 

“ You can tell one’s fortune, here is my hand,” and held out a thin 
bare hand from beneath the cloak. 

“Qho,” said the old woman, “what put such a thing in your 
head? Have you been betrayed? You have revengeful thoughts, 
but revenge is your inheritance, and you sucked it in with your 
mother’s milk.” 

“Ts that true?” said the veiled figure. ‘But at any rate for my 
revenge I want your help, witch; be prudent for once; I know you 
and your arts, and if I choose I can bring you to-morrow before the 
secret tribunal of the Vehm and the next day to the stake ; but help 
me and I will be silent.” 

These two talked for some time, and at last the veiled figure left 
the house again, with some small object carefully concealed under the 
cloak. 

The evening before Edith’s marriage, the same figure slipped into 
the cathedral before the doors were closed for the night. When it 
became quite dark it approached the altar and, opening the lantern, 
took out of it an iron hook and with it opened the rail; it made a 
noise, and the figure seemed alarmed and crouched down for some 
minutes. Then it rose up again, and drawing the chalice nearer, 
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began to arrange the wafers in it in a certain order, placing one by 
itself on the top of all; then the figure stepped back and seemed to 
consider whether all was right, then looked eagerly round and shut the 
lantern ; it looked as if some old picture had stepped out of its frame ! 
It struck itself on the head, opened the lantern again, pushed 
back the chalice, carefully shut the rails and crept away stealthily 
through the church. The shadow of the figure might be seen, 
sometimes flitting from pillar to pillar, sometimes on the pavement. 
Now the moon broke through the clouds and streamed through the 
many-coloured windows; the figure seemed alarmed and crouched 
behind a pillar. Then it sat down on the ground for a long 
time, then sprang up suddenly and sought another hiding-place. 
Stooping forward, it seemed to listen to some sound, but it was only 
the cloak it wore rustling behind it; now it sat down on the pulpit 
steps, then mounted to the pulpit itself, but soon descended only to try 
another hiding-place; it even tried the organ loft, but stepping on 
the pedal or bellows there was a sudden groan—the figure fled down 
the stairs and cowered down close by the great doors, seeming to 
shiver with cold. The moon still shone through several of the 
windows, but the figure had disappeared, it lay like a shadow or a 
dark heap in one of the most obscure corners. From time to time 
some wood-work cracked or a bit of plaster fell; the owls, too, beat 
against the windows with wild hoots, and a bat flew from beam to 
beam. There always seemed to be something moving, and the 
slightest noise caused the shadow on the pavement to tremble. At 
last the morning greyed ; at last the sound was heard of the jangling 
of the sexton’s keys; he entered, and, quietly closing the door, he 
ascended the bell tower. Soon the first bell began, then two, then 
three, then the whole peal sounded through the church. The shadow 
rose and slipped stealthily out. 

This night Ralph had again recourse to his scourge, but he 
seemed not to feel its cutting lash, for his heart was, as it were, torn 
by serpents. His sufferings during this night were terrible; it was 
as if an iron hand seized his beating heart and compressed it till it 
stood still: he swooned. 

In passionate prayer the words poured from his lips : 

“My God! My God! forsake me not ; let this cup pass from me, in 
Thy great mercy make some way for me to escape having myself to 
give this woman to another man. I cannot say the words, they will 
wither up my lips; crush Thy unworthy servant, let the lightning 
strike me, but bid me not to torture myself with my own hand! Have 
I not scourged myself for my sinful love? I am already in hell, its 
flames are already in my heart, my reason is leaving me! O Lord, 
Lord, have mercy. I will bow beneath Thy rod, I will deny myself in 
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everything, only this one bitter hour put from me! Still my beating 
heart for ever, but call me not to speak the very words that bind the 
maiden for ever! Save me, Heavenly Father, save me! My sin is 
great, but Thy mercy is greater; save me, my God, my God!” 

It seemed to Ralph, as he knelt before the crucifix, as if the sacred 
head bowed gently as he prayed: all was still and calm, the walls 
looked cold and white, the streets seemed to sleep in the clear starry 
night. In his breast alone the storm raged. When he rose from 
his knees he locked an old man, his face was so drawn and furrowed. 

He found himself by-and-by in the cathedral, but never knew 
how he got there. He saw that he stood in the very spot where at 
his ordination he had cried aloud, “No! No! I am not worthy!” 

The sexton came and asked him whether he was going to celebrate 
the mass, and stared astonished at his appearance. He was as if in 
a dream ; he fancied some one else was reading the mass, and as if he 
were a little boy led by the hand of his young beautiful mother whom 
he so loved and admired, and as if she were once again teaching 
him to make the sign of the cross. He felt her delicate warm fingers 
holding his tiny hand. When he turned and raised the chalice, his 
eyes sought his mother and saw Edith, who knelt before him to 
receive the Communion alone, and looked like an angel, dressed as she 
was in her bridal attire. 

“Ah! that I could have laid thee in thy coffin, so pure, so 
innocent, so calm!” thought he at the moment when he placed the 
wafer on her trembling lips. She gave him such a look, like a 
greeting from heaven, that remained with him to his dying day ; 
then she rose and knelt in a distant corner of the church awaiting 
the bridegroom. She saw that the church was full of the wedding 
guests, she thought she saw Bertha quite near to her, but then 
everything seemed to swim before her eyes, everything seemed thick 
and confused as if ina mist, then came a buzzing and booming in 
her ears, as of a distant storm. Her mother rubbed her ice-cold 
hands, and she had to lean upon Tassilo’s arm to reach the altar. 
Her limbs and tongue were heavy as lead: but yet she found 
strength to smile at Tassilo and whisper, “I have forgottea the 
nunnery! I am gladly thine!” but the last word was hardly audible. 

Now they stood before the altar. Ralph made an address that 
touched every one deeply except the bride and bridegroom who did not 
hear it, and Ralph himself who did not in the least know what he said. 
For he saw Edith’s countenance alter, and saw how anxiously Tassilo 
lcoked at her, drawing her arm more firmly through his. With a 
loud voice he said the words, “ Edith, I take thee to be my wedded 
wife.” But when Ralph turned to the bride as white as ashes and 
said, “ Tassilo, I take thee,” she called out loudly, “ Ralph!” stretched 
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out her arms towards him with agony in her eyes, and fell dead at 
his feet. The mother shrieked, the people crowded round the altar, 
Ralph knelt down and took Edith’s head in his arms, whilst Tassilo 
with bitter tears, chafed her hands and called her tenderly by her 
name. But Ralph with a firm hand closed her eyes as calmly as if 
he had never known her, and a smile played on his lips. Some pre- 
tended they saw Bertha leaning over her brother and looking at the 
dead girl, others asserted that she had certainly not been in the 
church at all. 

Edith’s unhappy mother only came to herself some days afterwards, 
and could hardly be brought to believe that she still lived. Her 
sorrow was not to be comforted. 

Tassilo whenever he looked upon the lovely body broke out into 
groans as if his heart would burst: in a few days he was in a raging 
fever. 

Edith lay in her bridal dress with the myrtle wreath twisted in her 
silken locks, a peaceful smile upon her lips and a little cross on her 
breast between her folded hands. Ralph did not leave her, night or 
day, reading the prayer whenever any one entered, and whispering 
tenderly to the dead maiden when alone. The smile that overspread 
his face was as unearthly as that on the face of the dead. 

“T have won thee by prayer and thou art my own for time and 
for eternity! The Lord was gracious unto me and saved me. Now 
has my heart not one more tie to earth ; it is with thee in heaven! ” 
So he talked on during these sacred and terrible hours of watching. 

Public feeling, however, was not satisfied. It refused to believe in 
a miracle, and endeavoured to make out what had really happened. 
The secret tribunal of the Vehm had seized Barbara, broken her wand, 
and put her to the torture in their subterranean vaults. She could 
not prove that she had never prepared charms, love-potions, and 
other things that might be dangerous. She could not prove that she 
had not lately prepared and given out such; but she did not know 
to whom she had given them. She was brought to the stake, but 
allowed to live and tortured in the hope that some information could 
be gained from her. 

Some people whispered things of Bertha’s grandmother, for it was 
known how much she had desired that Tassilo should marry her 
granddaughter; but she was rich and had a certain position, and no 
one cared to interfere with her. Bertha had latterly become so gay, 
and when this dreadful event occurred showed so much apparent grief, 
that suspicion was averted from her. Edith’s mother could not be 
brought to give a sensible answer to any question whatever; she 
was seemingly quite out of her mind. Ralph rendered the last ser- 
vices to his loved one; he did not leave her side till the grave was 
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covered in. Now he threw himself, dressed as he was, upon his 
bed, so exhausted that he could not move; a sort of stupor overcame 
him, mind and body. He was possessed by the strangest fancies. 
Sometimes he fancied himself in a tiny room that gradually expanded 
and enlargened to an enormous unbounded space, which contracted 
and enlarged again perpetually, till at last he slept. He looked 
then as if he were dead ; he lay so still, with sunken eyes and hollow 
cheeks, like an cld man. He slept so heavily that he did not wake 
when, in the middle of the night, his door was gently opened, and a 
veiled figure entered, carefully shutting the door behind it. It 
placed a little lantern on the floor, the light from which streamed 
over the bed. When the figure approaching cast off the veil, and 
caught sight of Ralph, it cried, “ You also dead!” and kneeling by 
his side, covered his hand with kisses. Then he opened his eyes, and 
stared for some moments at the kneeling figure without recognising 
her. At last he raised himself and cried, “ Bertha! you here at 
night? What a restless being! ” 

“Tam not come to my brother,” said she in her deep voice, “ but 
to the priest, for I must confess.” 

Ralph sat down on the edge of the bed, his weary face full of 
anxious expectation. Bertha folded her hands and bowed her head 
on her bosom. All was so still that her quick breathing could be 
heard. Ralph looked up at the crucifix, as if to seek strength, and 
laid his hand on his sister’s curly hair. He thought of the hair that 
in the morning he had stroked so tenderly, and was now under the 
cold earth—all but one lock that lay in his own bosom, and was to 
go to the grave with him. 

Bertha raised her head. 

“Tt must be,” said she. “If you knew what I had done you 
would not touch me, you would turn me out like a venomous beast.” 

“Tam a priest,” said Ralph. 

“Ralph, there are things that can be borne, and things that 
cannot be borne.” 

Ralph looked at the crucifix and at the scourge and at the stones 
still marked with drops of blood. 

“ And I could not bear that Tassilo should belong to another, and 
not to me. Ah Ralph, you don’t know what love is, or you would 
comprehend that it is an overmastering power which may even 
destroy heart, soul, and reason.” As Bertha said this, a sad smile 
passed over Ralph’s face unseen by her. 

Ralph thought of his prayer on that terrible night, and for the 
first time he was overcome with repentance, and the bitter thought 
that God had only heard him in,order to punish him. 

“You do not know what it is when the heart is breaking,” she 
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continued, raising her head and lovking earnestly at him for a 
moment. “You are so pure and noble, Ralph—so far removed 
from human passions—that you cannot guess the agonies that can be 
endured !” 

“TI can guess,” said Ralph. 

“One feels as if consumed in a burning fire; one feels madness 
coming on ; one is ready to shriek for fear.” 

“Fear should make one pray,” said Ralph. 

“No! I could not pray, for I had the most horrible thoughts. 
Ah, I thought I hated Edith. I thought she had caught him with 
her arts; I thought she would triumph over me when she knew 
how dreadfully miserable I was; I thought she had not half so much 
love for him as I had, and so I went one night to Barbara and asked 
her advice. She gave me advice and something else too. Alas! that 
it neither burned my hands as I carried it home, nor destroyed me 
as I took it into the church. Alas! that no voice came to cry to 
Heaven, while I laid the wafer in its place—Ralph, the wafer that 
you gave to Edith!” 

Ralph started up and was going to push her away; but he sat 
down again and hid his face in his hands. 

“ And I was in the church to see her die, for I was afraid you had 
not taken up the right wafer.” 

“My God! my God!” groaned Ralph. 

“ And I felt no sorrow. I stood behind you as she lay dead in 
your arms, and I felt no sorrow. I saw Tassilo’s despair and felt no 
sorrow. I only laughed. But in the night it seemed to me that 
she came into my room and called me and threatened me.” Bertha 
shuddered and looked round, crouching together as she had done in 
the cathedral. “But, Ralph, the agony that I have endured since 
that, you can never—never know. I am afraid in the light, I am 
afraid in the dark, I am terrified at a noise and yet more at the 
stillness of night, I am afraid of my shadow, of the rustle of my own 
gown, of the sound of my own breath. I dread the executioner, 
therefore I come to you instead of to a magistrate.” 

* Another is taken and punished instead of you!” 

“Therefore I come here! Save the innocent! Say a poor sinner 
has confessed the deed to you, and you have——” 

“ T have——” 

“Ah!” cried Bertha, “you can never—never forgive me! Iam 
lost for eternity ! ” 

“Who on earth has the power to forgive such a deed? Would 
you believe me if I said God forgave you? You are not fit to live.” 


Bertha fell at his feet, and bowed her head on her hands to the 
ground. 
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“T know that—I know it too well,” said she. “I ought to die! 
But, Ralph, I dare not! the pains of death are horrible to bear, but 
what tortures will they not add for me! and to be consigned to hell 
without opportunity for expiation—that is more dreadful still.” 

“ And you desire still to mix in human society? Who do you 
think will bear to come near you?” 

“Oh! no one, no one! I have sworn that this shall be the last 
word my lips shall speak, this the last time a man shall look upon 
my face. There is a nunnery where there are cells in the rock for 
sinners like me. Give me a letter, without telling my name; then I 
shall be henceforth dead to the world, and dead to you; I will go 
straight away this night, so that I get there before daylight—so that 
the sun may never shine upon me again, for before it rises I shall be 
buried beneath the earth till my end comes.” 

Ralph stood up and went to his desk. Bertha laid her head on 
her brother’s bed. He looked at her as he stood with the pen in his 
hand, then he lighted the little lamp by the light of which he had 
worked so hard, and sufferedso much. He shaded his eyes with hands 
almost transparent, and his face looked as old and worn as if he had 
lived a hundred years. 

Slowly and with many vain attempts, he at last wrote a short 
letter; as he folded it up, lost in deep thought, Bertha stood up and 
said ; 

“Tfin years to come you ever think of the miserable sinner to 
whom you would not give absolution, although she was your sister, 
then Ralph—then absolve me, and may God preserve you from phren- 
zied thoughts ! ” 

She drew her veil closely round her, took the letter from the edge 
of the desk where he had laid it, turned to the door, looked once round 
at her brother, and vanished in the darkness. 

Ralph did not move ; when she went he was standing with his 
hand over his eyes, and when morning dawned he was still standing 
in the same position. The lamp flared up and went out, but Ralph 
did not move. There rose the sun, and, as on the morning of Edith’s 
wedding, filled the little room with rosy light. Ralph looked through 
the window. There was the sun in allits glory and majesty that was 
never again to shine on that poor sinner—she was now only one 
among many, and that one his sister! 

He went to the old priest and knocked at his door. There he sat 
by his steaming breakfast, the sun shining in upon his youthfully 
fresh and rosy face. ‘“ But, my dear young friend, what have you done 
to your hair?” 

“To my hair!” 

“You seem to have strewed it with flour, it is quite white!” 
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“T have this night had the most extraordinary confession made to 
me,” said he, trembling. ‘The criminal who caused the death of 
the bride has confessed to me, and is immured from sight for ever. 
I have been implored to prevent further investigations in order that 
the innocent may*not be sacrificed.” 

The old man passed his brown hand across his brow, and fixed his 
sharp clear eyes on the young man. 

“ You would be glad to leave this neighbourhood for a time?” said 
he at last. 

“T should indeed,” said Ralph, and a slight colour flushed his 
white face for a moment. 

“Would you like to go as a missionary to the heathen in the 
East ?” 

Ralph approached and kissed the old man’s hand. 

“Then here is your appointment, and you can start in the morning, 
and God’s blessing go with you!” 

Ralph knelt down. 

“ My only friend in my need,” stammered he, and again kissed the 
aged hand, 

“ See,” said the old priest, “a man should never despair, for if he 
can bear no more, then help is near. Go, my son, and learn to 
turget—to forget yourself, and what has been confessed to you; and 
preserve the strength that you have won in hard but noble conflict. 
And if we ever meet again on earth, may you be able to look me 
joyfully in the face as more than conqueror.” 


A burning glow hung over the desert, the air trembled as if over 
a great fire, and all around lay the dying and the dead. The plague 
raged here and cut down men like the grass ina meadow. Weeping 
and wailing filled the air and attracted the vultures, of which great 
flocks hovered over this place of desolation. Through the despairing 
crowd walked a priest, the cup in his hand, words of comfort on his 
lips, peace on his countenance. In his arms a young girl even tould 
draw her last breath ; he held the cross to her lips for her to kiss, then 
he pointed with it towards heaven, and as she gazed, her head fell 
back, and breathing ceased. At that sight, a blaspheming man 
stifled the words on his lips, beckoned to him, kissed the hem of his 
garment, and was dead. He took an infant from its mother’s stiffened 
arms, turned it round tenderly, moistened its blackened lips, stroked 
its pale cheeks, and at last when dead, laid it back again in its 
mother’s arms. They called him the Holy Man of the Desert—the 
saviour, the angel—sent by Allah to frighten away the pestilence. 
The angel was Ralph! 
After many long years, he returned to his native place, sunburnt 
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and thin, with a heavenly peace in his eyes, and on his lips. Every 
one looked at the strange pilgrim, with the white hair and brown 
beard. He inquired after different people, but found no one. 

He knelt long at a grave overgrown with flowers and grass, he 
pulled aside the roses and ivy from the marble cross, and kissed the 
name “ Edith.” 

Then he thought of another lost one, and turned to the nunnery, 
to ask after his sister—she had died some time before, and according 
to her wish, had been buried veiled as she was in life. But she left 
a little note in her cell. On this was written: “Now you may 
forgive me, Ralph! Pray for me, for your prayer is holy ; I believe 
in its power.” 

So also do I,” said Ralph with groans and sighs. 




















Shelley as a Ceacher. 


Men of genius may be roughly divided into two kinds. There are 
some who are able to take so calm and unimpassioned a view of life 
and of the great questions that stir the hearts of men, as to deserve 
in the truest sense the name of philosophers. Themselves swayed 
by no partialities or passions, they can feel and sympathise with 
all that interests their fellow-creatures, without any expression of 
personal adherence or dissent. On the other hand there is a kind of 
genius where we see the very opposite results. There are men who 
from the very intensity of their feelings cannot take this calm and 
unimpassioned view, but having found what appears to them to be 
truth, must needs proclaim it to the world. Hence they cannot be 
content merely to watch the course of events: they themselves must 
be, or must attempt to be, the destroyers or originators of a system. 
They are not philosophers but enthusiasts. 

It is obvious that Shelley belonged to the latter class. He was 
indeed the most enthusiastic of enthusiasts, and considered himself to 
have taken up the gauntlets against society and religion, and to be 
charged with a divine commission to break down the trammels of 
custom and hypocrisy. He was the poet-prophet of the future; the 
forerunner of the golden age when man shall work out his own per- 
fection by liberty and gentleness. 

It is the object of this paper to show him in this character of teacher 
rather than poet. His poetical fame is now universally acknowledged, 
but many of his admirers are content to pass lightly over the matter 
of his teaching, as though it were erroneous or unimportant; even 
Mr. Symonds, in his otherwise appreciative review,* comes to the 
conclusion that the real lesson of his life and writings “is not to be 
sought in any of his doctrines, but rather in his fearless bearing, his 
resolute loyalty to an unselfish and in the simplest sense benevolent 
ideal.” My object is to show that this is an under-estimate of the 
importance of Shelley’s doctrines, which seem to me to be destined to 
play an important part in determining the course of thought, and 
therefore cannot be solightly dismissed. It is perhaps natural enough 
that such impassioned utterances as those of Shelley should have met 
with scanty appreciation. The sublime, we know, always borders on 


* «English Men of Letters.’ 
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the ridiculous ; and in estimating such a character it is often difficult, 
as in the case of Swedenborg, to draw the line between enthusiasm 
and hallucination. But when enthusiasm is guided and tempered by 
the powers of calm and sober reason, there results from this union 
the most god-like of all human characters. So it was with 
Shelley, whose intellect was in truth eminently keen and powerful, 
notwithstanding the assertion, so often made, that he was a weak 
thinker. All his biographers bear witness to the fact that he was a 
profound and subtle disputant, and very far from being the mere wild 
singer and visionary that some would now wish him to appear. This 
is well expressed by Mr. Garnett in his essay on Shelley : * 


“We must learn to think of Shelley not merely as gentle, dreamy, 
unworldly, imprudently disinterested, and ideally optimistic—though he 
was all this—but likewise as swift, prompt, resolute, irascible, strong- 
limbed, and hardy, often very practical in his views of politics, and endowed 
with preternatural keenness of observation.” 


This being so, it is strange that we should set such high value on 
his purely literary work, while we scarcely pause to examine the 
great idea by which nearely all his poems are inspired. His life-work 
was devoted to one clear and definite end, which he kept steadily 
before his eyes, and followed with singular firmness and consistency. 
As he himself tells us in the introduction to ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 
he had “a passion for reforming the world.” This reformation was 
to be effected not by bloodshed and civil strife, but by the gentler 
and surer process of argument and education. It was by his poems 
that he hoped to carry out the divine mission with which he was 
entrusted. He says in the preface to ‘The Revolt of Islam’: 
“T have sought to enlist the harmony of metrical language, the 
etherial combinations of the fancy . . . . in the cause of a liberal and 
comprehensive morality.” Thus, like a second Lucretius, he proposed 
to sweeten his doctrine with the honey of melodious rhythm and 
beautiful imagery. But it should always be remembered that his 
primary object was to teach and persuade, and that his poetry was for 
the most part employed only to effect this result. 

There is a perfect consistency between Shelley’s life and writings. 
In early boyhood he solemnly dedicated himself to his task of phi- 
lanthropy and reformation, and throughout his lifetime all his intel- 
Jectual powers were devoted to this end. In the opening stanzas of 
‘The Revolt of Islam’ he thus describes the first awakening to the 
new life: 


“T do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit’s sleep: a fresh May dawn it was 





* «Fortnightly Review,’ 1878. 
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When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 
And wept, I knew not why; until there rose 
From the near schoolroom voices that, alas! 
Were but one echo from a world of woes— 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 


And then I clasped my hands, and looked around, 
But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground; 
So, without shame, I spake—‘I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power; for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check.’ I then controll’d 
My tears; my heart grew calm. and I was meek and bold.” 


The resolution thus earnestly made was conscientiously kept. 
Some years later, in reviewing his past life, Shelley could truly say in 
his ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’ : 


“T vowed that 1 would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine: have I not kept my vow?” 


This ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’ was written at what may be 
called the close of the first part of Shelley’s life. During that period 
he seems to have entertained the belief that his theories for the 
regeneration of man might be carried into effect even in the present 
time, and accordingly we find him personally advocating his doctrines 
with extraordinary pertinacity. He is described in the ‘Shelley 
Memorials’ as a boyish enthusiast. 


“ Whose enthusiasm never wanes, and whose voice is seldom silent ; who, 
with the eloquence of conviction, obtrudes his doctrines at all times; who 
seeks the youngest daughter in the schoolroom, and the butler in the 
pantry, to make them converts.” 


So too at Oxford, brought face to face with the narrow orthodoxy 
of the College authorities, he could uot content himself with a silent 
disbelief: he would neither conform, nor abstain from proclaiming 
his non-conformity, and the publication of a pamphlet entitled ‘ The 
Necessity of Atheism,’ resulted in his expulsion from the University. 
Then came his first marriage, and his visit to Ireland, made in order 
to take a practical part in the amelioration of that country. Within 
a year after this expedition, ‘Queen Mab’ had been written, and the 
equally remarkable notes to ‘Queen Mab.’ In the meantime, Shelley 
had put another of his theories into practice, by the adoption of a 
vegetarian diet. 

Looking back over these years, Shelley must indeed have felt that 
he had conscientiously fulfilled the resolution of his boyhood. Yet he 
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must have felt also some disappointment at the temporary failure of 
many cherished plans, for, in spite of all his efforts, there was no 
visible improvement among mankind. We can hardly doubt that the 
following words of the‘ Essay on Love’ were written about this time : 


“I know not the internal constitution of other men, not even thine, 
whom I now address. I see that in some externa! attributes they resemble 
me; but when, misled by that appearance, I have thought to appeal to 
something in common, and unburthen my inmost soul to them, I have 
found my language misunderstood, like one in a distant and savage land.” 


These words mark the sense of that loneliness and disappointment 
and temporary failure which have been felt by every true reformer. 
Henceforth, in the second period of Shelley’s life, he seems to have louked 
to the future, and not the present, for the realisation of his schemes. 
Yet his firm faith in the ultimate triumph of his principles was never 
for an instant shaken; nor did he relax for an instant his efforts 
to ameliorate the condition of mankind. 

Let us proceed now to that which is the chief object of this paper, 
a consideration of the religious and moral tendencies of Shelley's 
teaching. 

The chief and cardinal doctrine of Shelley’s creed is Love. And 
by this is meant love in its most universal sense, something much 
more than individual affection or philanthropic benevolence—love not 
only of mankind, but of all creation. This love of nature is the 
central point, both of his religion and morality; his duty to God and 
duty to man are both alike comprised in this. 

And first, as regards Shelley’s religious views, I may. here remark, 
without entering on any controversial points, that the popular 
opinion which represents him sometimes as an atheist, sometimes as 
a sceptic, are both equally fallacious. Shelley was no atheist, though 
in the combative zeal of youth he may have delighted so to style 
himself: he was rather a pantheist, believing, as we learn from his 
‘ Adonais,’ in the all-pervading presence of universal love. With still 
less truth could he be called a sceptic; since his religious, or anti- 
religious convictions were fixed, decided, and thoroughly sincere, On 
this point it is interesting to compare his character with that of 
Byron, the true sceptic, who had no fixed belief, and little reverence, 
but “flew about from subject to subject like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
touching them with a false fire, without throwing any real or steady 
light on any.”* Shelley, on the contrary, had an essentially religious 
nature, and was filled with profound veneration for the good. Hogg 
rays of him, that “the devotion, the reverence, the religion, with 
which he was kindled towards all masters of intellect, cannot be 


* Medwin, ii. 147. 
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described, and must be utterly inconceivable to minds less deeply 
enamoured with the love of wisdom.”* Shelley certainly believed in 
a future existence. He himself said to Medwin that “a man was never a 
materialist long.”+ And we learn from the ‘ Shelley Memorials’ that 
“the more exalted Platonical speculations of his later life made Shelley 
discontented with the somewhat cold though qualified materialism of 
‘Queen Mab.’”{ But his great and cardinal belief was undoubtedly in 
the perfectibility of man, the belief that the good is more potent than 
the evil, and that man’s redemption must be worked out by no external 
revelation, but by the innate sense of virtue and love. 

As a rule, he was indifferent to all theological disputes and abstruse 
questions of religion. He regarded all priestcraft with aversion, and 
looked forward to the age of intellectual freedom and universal tolera- 
tion, when, as he says in the ‘Ode to Liberty,’ 


“Human thoughts might kneel alone, 
Each before the judgment throne 
Of its own aweless soul, or of the power unknown.” 


It is obvious, therefore, that Religion, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, must hold a far less important place in Shelley’s teaching than 
Morality, the relation of man to man. It was to “the cause of a 
liberal and comprehensive morality,” that, as I have already remarked, 
he devoted all his poetical faculties. 

There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that Shelley’s 
convictions were merely the result of the thoughtlessness of youth, or 
the imperfection of education, or, as a late essayist has surmised, that 
“if Shelley’s honest doubts had been openly and liberally met by those 
with whom he first came in contact, his after-life might have been 
very different to that which it actually was.” § The fact is, that from 
the first Shelley was no doubter, honest or dishonest, but was filled 
with the absorbing conviction that while all religious dogma is false 
and injurious, man may yet attain to perfection by the light of his 
own reason and his innate sense of gentleness and love. In this belief 
Shelley never faltered: it was this that upheld him through all the 
struggles and sorrows of his life. We must approve or condemn him, 
according as each shall think right; but the fact remains that this 
was the secret of his strength. 

Turning now to the question of morality, we find that here, as in 
religion, the sole motive-power of Shelley’s creed is Love.|| Love is 
the one and only source of those two great qualities, the bulwarks of 
morality, gentleness and virtue. It is impossible to prove toa man 


* Hogg, i. 242. + Medwin, ii. 338. t Shelley Mem. 54. 
§ Cambridge Prize Essay, 1877. 
|| “The great secret of morals is love.”—‘ Defence of Poetry,’ iii. 111. 
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that gentleness is better than cruelty, virtue than vice:* one can 
only appeal to that intuitive sense of good, for which Love is the most 
comprehensive name that can be found. Love is therefore the origin 
of all morality, but there is another condition that is inseparable 
from a perfectly moral state, and that is Freedom—for only those 
who are free can be entirely and perfectly moral. If we say then that 
Morality is the child of Love, we must admit ‘that it is the foster- 
child of Freedom, for by Freedom. only can it attain to maturity and 
perfection. Accordingly, in Shelley’s poems, we everywhere find 
Love and Liberty celebrated as the saviours of the human race. 

The two moral qualities on which Shelley most frequently dwells, 
and of which his own life affords the most conspicuous example, are 
those I before mentioned—gentleness and virtue. Gentleness is 
perhaps more often inculcated by Shelley than any other quality. 
And, rightly understood, it is indeed the chief of all virtues, as cruelty 
is the chief of all crimes. For gentleness is identical with unselfish- 
ness: it is that widely sympathetic spirit that prompts us to injure 
no living thing. It is strange that while an Englishman’s highest 
pride is to call himself ‘‘ gentleman,” the quality itself should be but 
little appreciated among us. The horrors of war; the barbarity of 
capital and corporal punishment; the brutal scenes of the slaughter- 
house, and the subtler cruelties of the vivisector ; these, one and 
all, are inconsistent with the spirit of true gentleness. Yet those who 
venture to denounce these practices are generally regarded as inere 
fanatics and crotchet-mongers; as though it were not an undeniable 
fact that true gentility consists in inflicting least needless toil or suffer- 
ing on one’s fellow-creatures. A gentle statefpolicy is that which will 
sanction no war except in self-defence, and no punishment but such 
as is absolutely necessary for the safety of its citizens. Among 
individuals true gentleness can only exist in conjunction with sim- 
plicity of life, for in exact proportion as a man lives in needless 
luxury, he causes labour and degradation to his fellow-men, and pain 
and suffering to the lower animals. For this reason Shelley, the 
apostle of gentleness, repeatedly insists on the necessity of simplicity 
of life. In ‘ Epipsychidion’ he says: 

“Our simple life wants little, and true taste 
Hires not the pale drudge Luxury to waste 


The scene it would adorn, and therefore still, 
Nature, with all her children, haunts the hill.” 


And again in the ‘ Essay on Christianity’: ‘“‘ The man who has fewest 
bodily wants approaches nearest to the Divine nature. Satisfy these 


* «Tf a man persists to inquire why he ought to promote the happiness 
of mankind, he demands a mathematical or metaphysical reason for a 
moral action.”—-‘ Speculation in Morals,’ ii. 313. 
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wants at the cheapest rate,and expend the remaining energies of 
your nature in the attainment of virtue and knowledge.” For the 
same reason Shelley himself, as all his biographers bear witness, 
lived with the utmost frugality. Leigh Hunt’s account is as 
follows : 


“This was the round of his daily life. He was up early, breakfasted 
sparingly, wrote this ‘ Revolt of Islam’ all the morning; went out in his 
boat, or in the woods, with some Greek author or the Bible in his hands ; 
came home to a dinner of vegetables (for he took neither meat nor wine) ; 
visited, if necessary, the sick and fatherless, whom others gave Bibles to 
and no help; wrote or studied again, or read to his wife and friends the 
whole evening, took a crust of bread, or a glass of whey for his supper, and 
went early to bed.” 


Such was his life at Marlow in 1817, and his mode of living in 
Italy seems to have been equally abstemious. “Bread,” says 
Trelawny, “ was literally his staff of life.” “ Wine,” says Medwin, 
“he never touched with his lips.” 

But the gentleness which Shelley teaches does not only condemn 
what is openly cruel or violent; it sanctions nothing that is selfish 
or uncharitable. There is an wngentleness in peaceful as in warlike 
occupations, and it is not surprising that Shelley should dwell as 
strongly on the crime of selfishness as seen in modern commerce as 
on cruelty itself. He says in ‘Queen Mab’: 


“Hence commerce springs, the venal interchange 
Of all that human art or nature yield; 
Which wealth should purchase not, but want demand, 
And natural kindness hasten to supply 
From the full fountain of its boundless love.” 


This may sound Quixotic; yet it is essentially the same lesson as 
that which Ruskin has taught us, that the maxim of the political 
economist, “to buy in the cheapest market, and sell in.the dearest,” 
is selfish and ungentle. It may be worth while to quote his words : * 


“ They will find that commerce is an occupation in which gentlemen will 
every day see more need to engage in, rather than in the businesses of 
talking to men or slaying them: that in true commerce, as in true preach- 
ing or true fighting, it is necessary to admit the idea of occasional voluntary 
loss ; that sixpences have to be lost, as well as lives, under a sense of duty.” 


Virtue, according to Shelley’s doctrine, must be based solely on 
natural purity of heart. There must be no restraint; no fear; no 
consideration of conventional propriety ; no hope of reward, either 
in this world or the next; for an action is only virtuous when it is 
freely and spontaneously performed. In his ‘ Essay on Christianity,’ 


* “Unto th’s last,” p. 30. 
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Shelley strongly enforces the principle that virtue is iis own reward, 
and that it must be independent even of the hope of immortality. 
Commenting on the words, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,” he thus explains the latter expression : 


“ Whosoever is free from the contamination of luxury and licence, may 
go forth to the fields and woods, inhaling joyous renovation from the 
breath of spring, or catching from the odour and sounds of autumn some 
diviner mood of sweetest sadness, which improves the softened heart; 
whosoever is no deceiver or destroyer of his fellow-men—no liar, no flatterer, 
no murderer—may walk among his species, deriving, from the com- 
munion with all which they contain of beautiful or of majestic, some inter- 
course with the universal God. Whosoever has maintained with his own 
heart the strictest correspondence of confidence, who dares to examine and 
to estimate every imagination which suggests itself to his mind, whosoever 
is that which he designs to become, and only aspires to that which the 
divinity of his own nature shall consider and approve—he has already seen 
God.” 


Shelley’s life was consistently in accord with his writings, and 
through all his career he invariably practised what he preached. 
In one point only has the virtue of his life and writings been seriously 
questioned, and that is on the question of marriage. On this subject 
he held that all constraint is foolish and immoral, and he undoubtedly 
held this opinion in perfect honesty and consistency. It will be 
sufficient to quote his own words from the notes to ‘Queen Mab’: 
“Love is inevitably consequent on the perception of loveliness: its 
very essence is liberty: it is compatible neither with obedience, 
jealousy, nor fear: it is then most pure, perfect, and unlimited, when 
its votaries live in confidence, equality, and unreserve.” I am 
aware that in after-years Shelley refused to be held responsible for 
the theories advanced in ‘Queen Mab,’ which was published without 
his consent ; but there is no reason to suppose that he ever changed 
his opinion on the question of marriage laws. It is generally thought 
to be a sufficient condemnation of Shelley’s views, to point to the 
unhappy results of his first marriage. But we should remember that 
the full history of that portion of his life yet remains to be written, 
and that, if we believe those who are alone familiar with the details 
of the story, the publication of the whole truth, which is at present 
suppressed, will entirely and for ever relieve Shelley of the charge 
of having deserted his wife, or having been in any way responsible 
for her death. 

Such then are the two qualities which, according to Shelley’s 
teaching, are inseparable from a moral state. But, as I said before, 
true morality can only be developed under favourable conditions, 
and of these liberty is the chief. In the ‘Ode to Liberty,’ it is 
liberty that is described as bringing wisdom “ from the inmost cave 
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of man’s deep spirit.” There is probably no writer who has advo- 
cated liberty so passionately as Shelley; and his theories are in 
consequence generally regarded as dangerous and pernicious, or at 
best as the wild ravings of a mere visionary and enthusiast. Yet 
it should be remarked that in his strongest invectives against kings 
and priests he never admits the idea of tyrannicide or persecution : 
his doctrine is always to overcome evil with good; liberty is to be 
gained not by violence but endurance. He simply advocates the 
principle of universal toleration. 

On the subject of civil liberty, and the right method of obtaining 
it, his views find their fullest expression in ‘The Masque of 
Anarchy,’ where he calls upon the English people to overcome the 
violence of their oppressors by passive and indomitable endurance : 

“Let a great assembly be, 
Of the fearless and the free, 
On some spot of English ground, 


Where the plains stretch wide around. 
* ~ * 


And if then the tyrants dare, 

Let them ride among you there, 

Slash and stab and maim and hew; 

What they like, that let them do. 
* * * 

And that slaughter to the nation 

Shall steam up like inspiration ; 

Eloquent, oracular ; 

A volcano heard afar.” 


Such was Shelley’s theory of passive protest. The only occasion 
on which he took any practical part in political matters was when 
he visited Ireland in 1812, and published his ‘ Address to the Irish 
People’ and other documents. As might have been expected, his 
visit was a failure in its immediate consequences; but his address 
is in itself very remarkable for its sagacity and moderation. Indeed, 
as Mr. Symonds remarks, “Catholic emancipation has since been 
brought about by the very measure he proposed, and under the 
conditions he foresaw.” 

In foreign policy Shelley was an equally ardent champion of 
oppressed nations, and has left in ‘ Hellas’ a splendid memorial of his 
love for Greece. Here, too, time has shown the wisdom of his views, 
as will appear from the following passage in the preface to ‘ Hellas’: 

“ Russia desires to possess, not to liberate Greece; and is contented to 
see the Turks, its natural enemies, and the Greeks, its intended slaves, 
enfeeble each other, until one or both fall into its net. The wise and 
generous policy of England would have consisted in establishing the inde- 


pendence of Greece, and in maintaining it against both Russia and the 
Turks.” 
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But the kind of liberty which Shelley most eloquently and 
urgently advocates is of course freedom of thought. He is never 
weary of declaiming against religious intolerance and the tyranny 
of social custom. These views find their most impassioned expres- 
sion in the ‘Ode to Liberty,’ and are worked out at greater length 
in ‘The Revolt of Islam’ and ‘ Prometheus Unbound.’ In all fiction 
there is scarcely a sublimer conception than Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus.’ 
In some respects he resembles the Satan of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and the 
Titans of Keats’ ‘Hyperion,’ but the difference is still more striking. 
In these we see the shadowy forms of great and colossal heroes, who 
in their fallen state still cherish lofty aspirations, though wild regret 
and frantic indignation are now uppermost in their minds. Pro- 
metheus, on the contrary, is calm and passionless; his subjection is 
only temporary, and he is upheld through all his sufferings by a 
serene and fearless expectation of his ultimate triumph. In him 
we see a picture of the eternal struggle of right against might, and 
in this poem Shelleyism reaches its highest development. Prome- 
theus, the representative of liberty and gentleness, ceaselessly 
struggling against Jupiter, the representative of despotism and 
cruelty, is the very incarnation of all that Shelley ever thought, or 
said, or did. 

Such, in the barest outline, are the main features of Shelley’s 
teaching. His opinions will doubtless appear to many to be a 
strange mass of wild, though philanthropic speculation, and it must 
be admitted that he looks less at what is practically immediately 
attainable than at what is positively just. Yet there are many also 
in whose opinion Shelleyism is destined to play a most important 
part in the future of the world, standing as it does between the two 
extremes of superstition and materialism. It is not unfrequently 
said that there is no consistent resting-place between these two, and 
that men’s choice must ultimately lie between the ancient religious 
dogma, on the one side, with all its treasury of fears and hopes, and 
modern scepticism, on the other, with its cold and passionless system, 
incapable alike of hope or fear. There are some, however, who will 
not accept this dilemma, but believe that the future of the world 
belongs rather to Shelleyism, which possesses the strength of both 
creeds and the weakness of neither. It is wholly free from the 
taint of superstition, while it possesses love and enthusiasm, which 
supply the only worthy motive for morality, and are a continual 
source of thankfulness and joy. Again, Shelleyism can boast the 
perfect freedom of thought which is the glory of modern science, 
while it is free from the sad and joyless spirit, which is hardly 
separable from a state of real scepticism. In Shelleyism alone can 
be found the complete union of morality and reason: there alone 
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can be found the perfect religion of love. There is a memorable 
passage in the ‘Shelley Memorials,’ where we read that when Shelley 
visited the cathedral at Pisa, in company with Leigh Hunt, 

“the noble music of the organ deeply affected Shelley, who warmly 


assented to a remark of Leigh Hunt's, that a divine religion might be 
found out, if charity were really made the principle of it, instead of faith.” 


To end as I began, I will repeat that love is the chief and cardinal 
doctrine of Shelley’s creed, and through love is to be wrought out 
the perfection of the human race. It is easy to brand such theories 
with the epithets “sentimental” and “Utopian.” Yet, after all, 
there is not much to be proud of in the belief that the human race 
is incapable of a regeneration which has seemed possible to its most 
enthusiastic children. If it be a fact that the perfectibility of man 
is a mere dream, we should accept such a conclusion with sober and 
saddened hearts, and at least refrain from railing at those whose 
utmost crime it has been to think too well of their fellow-creatures. 
The philanthropic doctrines which Shelley advances are only im- 
practicable in this strictly limited sense, that men at present are not 
sufficiently unselfish to practise them. We have, however, no right 
to conclude beforehand that future generations will be equally 
incapable of amelioration. Time may yet prove the truth of 
Shelley’s lines : 


“We might be otherwise; we might be all 
We dream of; happy, high, majestical.” 


Having now considered the general moral tendencies of Shelley's 
teaching, it remains for me to say a few words about the manner 
in which that teaching was expressed. To an enthusisst such as 
Shelley, literary style must in itself have appeared a matter of 
secondary importance; and I need only notice here one or two 
salient points in which his manner of writing was directly influenced 
by the leading purpose of his life. Owing to his enthusiastic devo- 
tion to one great idea, the composition of most of his poems is less 
finished and artistic than would otherwise have been the case, herein 
differing widely from that of Keats, whose mind, undisturbed and 
undivided by strong religious or political sympathies, was at lei-ure 
to dwell entirely on what is beautiful and calm. Shelley’s sentences, 
on the contrary, are not carefully weighed and polished and refined, 
but are poured forth, like the song of his own skylark, “in profuse 
strains of unpremeditated art.” He is too eager about the matter 
of his teaching to be greatly concerned as to the precise method of 
conveying it. 

There is another noticeable defect in Shelley’s writings, this too 
caused by his intense seriousness and absorbing devotion to his cause. 
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There was a lack of humour in his nature which prevented his seeing 
the frailties of his fellow-men from any but the saddest side. His 
characters have great virtues or great vices, but they have no small 
foibles or eccentricities: he weeps at the littleness of human nature, 
but he cannot smile. He has none of the playful yet sympathetic 
humour which could draw such characters as Sir Roger de Coverley 
or Colonel Newcome. 

But these faults, if faults they be, are after all insignificant when 
compared with the immense benefits which Shelley derived from his 
firm faith and unswerving devotion. It was this faith alone that 
could inspire him with that wonderful energy and inexhaustible flow 
of language which make him unique among our poets, and caused 
Lord Macaulay to write of him as follows: “The words bard and 
inspiration, which seem so cold and affected when applied to other 
modern writers, have a perfect propriety when applied to him. He 
was not an author, but a bard. His poetry seems not to have been 
an art, but an inspiration.” 

It should be remembered, too, that in spite of these artistic defects 
in his didactic works, Shelley has left poems which, even from an 
artistic point of view, are scarcely inferior to anything in our lan- 
guage. “Not only did he write the best lyrics, but the best tragedy, 
the best translations, and the best familiar poems of his century.” 
So says his biographer in ‘English Men of Letters, and there is 
certainly no exaggeration in the remark. Such high lyrical inspira- 
tion has never yet been united with such high artistic skill, as in 
the ‘Ode to the West Wind,’ the ‘ Question,’ the ‘Ode to Liberty,’ 
and a host of other odes and songs which I need not here enumerate. 
Again, though Shelley cannot be called a great dramatist, yet the 
‘Cenci’ is undoubtedly one of our greatest dramas; from beginning 
to end a masterpiece of artistic perfection; a marvel of objective 
writing by the most subjective of poets. The ‘ Adonais,’ too, is a 
model of consummate art. Keats himself has left us nothing more 
faultlessly and symmetrically beautiful than this. These two poems 
alone are sufficient to prove that there is no natural or inherent 
artistic blemish in Shelley’s work. But, writing in the full fervour 
of poetical inspiration, he for the most part could not pause to 
elaborate and refine. It was better that his poems should bear the 
stamp of genuine and passionate conviction, than that they should 
be free from faults of detail in their style and workmanship. 

And, lastly, a word about Shelley himself. He had several 
characteristics that have endeared him to many readers beyond all 
other poets of his generation. His beauty and youth; the freshness 
and simplicity of his life; his womanly purity of mind; his unself- 
ishness and high devotion to his cause; all these have conspired to 
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invest his memory with a peculiar charm. We look back to him 
with something more than ordinary veneration and hero-worship ; 
the least reminiscence of him is precious; there is something almost 
startling in the fact that persons now living have seen and conversed 
with him. Of whom else could it have been written as in Mr. 
Browning’s ‘ Memorabilia ’:, 


“Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 
And did you speak to him again P 
How strange it seems and new!” ? 
A reminiscence of Shelley is indeed, as Mr. Browning describes it, 
as it were a moulted eagle-feather fallen upon the blank and barren 
moorland of ordinary life. He cannot, in the narrow sectarian sense, 
be called a Christian; yet one may venture to say that no more truly 
Christ-like character has appeared in the world during the last 
eighteen centuries. 


H. 8. Satz. 

















Helena Modjeska.* 


Cuaprer VII. 


In one of the Warsaw journals, before the arrival of Madame 
Modjeska in that city, appeared an article beginning much after 
this fashion : 

“We hear that a new star is about to appear upon our stage. 
Now-a-days, every school-girl and every waiting-maid thinks that 
she can act. But it is not probable that we shall be imposed 
upon by such delusions. We hope that the new-comer will not 
be accepted at her own valuation; and, indeed, we have full trust 
that the public will receive her as she deserves.” 

The article was written by the husband of one of the two lead- 
ing ladies of the theatre. These ladies considered that their talent 
was quite sufficient for Warsaw; they formed a clique, which pre- 
sented a very implacable face to any new-comer who desired to 
enter the company. One of the ladies being the wife of a news- 
paper man, was able to exercise a great influence in the theatre ; 
and as she had made up her mind that Madame Modjeska should 
not enter it, she prepared her fortifications very cleverly. 

The stage manager, or “artistic leader,” which is a more accu- 
rate translation of the Polish term for this theatrical official, was 
anxious that Modjeska should appear in one of her best parts. 
Her contract was not to be arranged until she had made her 
appearance before the public; its favourableness naturally de- 
pended on her success. Consequently, the manager who had 
brought her from Cracow, wished to test her powers in drama 
or tragedy. He believed she would succeed in Ophelia, and pro- 
posed to the company that they should put on ‘ Hamlet’ for her. 
He found the whole company bristling with objections. The 
thing was not to be done; they could not be ready to play with 
her in a tragedy. They avowed themselves prepared, however, 
to play with her in a burlesque. The manager had to give in; 
he could not do battle with the whole troupe. A burlesque was 
put in preparation. Madame Modjeska found she had a charming, 
merry, laughing part, and she threw herself into the spirit of it. 
At rehearsal the actors saw at once that she would make a success 
in this, and they looked at each other in consternation. But a 
plan was soon concerted. 


* This memoir is the joint production of Mabel Collins and John Lillie. 
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The same day one of the actors fell ill. Without him it was 
impossible to put on the burlesque. Something else had to be 
arranged at once, and a play of Dumas fils was chosen which 
could be played without this sick member of the company. They 
had no suspicion that Modjeska knew anything of the play; but 
she was well aware that her part contained a very lovely, sad 
situation, and she accepted the change without any objection. 
It was a better part for her to appear in, and she studied it with 
delight. When the play was rehearsed, she gave her speeches 
well, and acted, for she thought, naturally enough, that her 
business was to show what she could do. When they were going 
through the sad scene, one of the actors remarked, “She is doing 
this beautifully!” 

This time one of the ladies fell ill, She was indispensable for 
that play; it could not be put on without her. Again a change 
must be made. 

Modjeska realised now that she was in a camp of enemies. It 
began to be exciting. But she had no idea what to do. Fortu- 
nately there were one or two of the actors who were not in the 
clique, and who, seeing the position of the new actress, thought 
it but fair to befriend her. At the next consultation the little 
coterie were all whispering together as to what was to be done, 
and Modjeska stood aside, wondering what the next proposal 
would be, when one of her friends detached himself from the group 
and came to her. 

“They think you are not strong enough for tragedy, and will 
fail in it,” he said. “Take my advice: if they propose ‘ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’ to you, let them think you cannot do it. Don’t act 
or speak out at rehearsal; then they will think you cannot do it.” 

She took this advice, and agreed with hesitation to play 
‘Adrienne Lecouvreur’ when it was suggested. It was put in 
rehearsal, and she mumbled her words and stood about like a 
stick. 

“This is all right,” said the others, and went on with the 
rehearsal in great good-humour. Thus it was that Madame 
Modjeska first appeared in Warsaw in ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur ’! 

On the night there was much excitement. The clique fancied 
itself triumphant. But when it came to the scene in the Prin- 
cess’s drawing-room, when Adrienne first rises into tragedy, the 
faces of the others who were round her on the stage fell consider- 
ably. She could hear them whispering on every side: “She has 
voice! She has voice! She is strong enough, after all!” 

In the last act they recognised that the game was lost for 
which they had played. Madame Modjeska had outwitted them, 
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and won. Afterwards, when she became one of themselves, these 
people were all very kind to her, very good-natured. They had 
only tried to keep her out, and when she showed that she was able 
to come in, they cherished no personal animosity—except the 
journalist, whose wife, until her advent, had been the leading 
lady. He never could forgive her for her intrusion. 

As to the public, its decision was made after the recitation of 
Lafontaine’s fable in the second act. During the commencement 
of the act there was great hesitation, although the audience was 
favourably impressed by the modest entrance of the new actress, 
her graceful movements and charming appearance. The house 
listened with great attention, and burst into applause after 
Madame Modjeska had given the delightful story of the two 
pigeons, with the tenderness and delicacy which are all her own. 
She was called several times after her first exit, and when at last 
she was allowed to go behind the wings, she fell on her knees and 
exclaimed: “ Thank God, I am safe!” 

The enthusiasm of the audience increased with each act, and at 
the end displayed itself in an ovation such as the Warsaw stage 
had never seen before. 

Madame Modjeska played ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ then, in 
Polish, in just the same manner as she has since played it in 
English in London. She has not altered her treatment of it, 
although she has seen Madame Ristori, Madame Wolte, and 
Madame Bernhardt in it. 

This short engagement in Warsaw was one of the most eventful 
periods in Madame Modjeska’s life, and her appearance there was 
a notable incident in the history of the Polish stage. Imme- 
diately after the tremendous success of the first night, all the 
reserved seats were sold in two or three hours, for the whole 
series of her performances. Many were bought by speculators, 
who afterwards sold them at enormous prices. The gallery and 
pit spectators, who are not allowed to secure their seats before- 
hand, but are compelled to submit to the fatiguing queue system, 
filled the adjacent streets for hours on every occasion when she 
appeared, in such numbers as to hinder the regular traffic. 

Thus Madame Modjeska took at once that leading position upon 
the stage in Warsaw which she has held ever since. In the week 
after the first night of her engagement one thousand cards were 
left at her door. Invitations followed in overwhelming numbers, 
and she found herself the rage in Warsaw, as since then she has 
been in other cities. 

After that first appearance, the manager of the theatre came 
to Madame Modjeska and proposed to make a contract with her 
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for her whole life. This required some consideration, but after 
taking a little time to think about it, Madame Modjeska agreed 
to sign the contract after some of her own conditions were in- 
serted. One of these was that the management should give her 
six new parts a year, for she was anxious to work, and she found 
the theatre excessively conservative. They would run the same 
play for year after year, so that the actors got no experience, and 
had no chance of acquiring versatility. Now they have gone to 
the other extreme in Warsaw, and like to change the play every 
six weeks. The contract was only for nine performances a month; 
every performance beyond that the actress was to be paid for 
separately. She was given four months holiday in the year, 
during which she might go away to the mountains for amuse- 
ment, or she might engage herself to play in the provinces. 
Another condition which she made was for a benefit every year, 
because on her benefit night she had the right to choose the play. 
The contract commenced from 1869. 

During this trial visit to Warsaw, Madame Modjeska played 
twelve parts in the twenty nights for which she had agreed to 
appear. After the memorable production of ‘Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur,’ she appeared in other translated French dramas, and in 
some Polish plays. She had no great difficulty in arranging 
what plays were to be performed, now that the struggle of the 
first night was over. 

At the end of these performances, Madame Modjeska returned 
to her house in Cracow, and to the theatre there. But she only 
played for about two months, for the manager was so very angry 
with her for having contracted with the Warsaw theatre, that 
he would not engage her any more. The contract did not com- 
mence until the following year, so that she had now nothing to 
do for some time. 

M. Chlapowski was at this time the chief manager of a political 
paper in Cracow, and was intimately connected with the movements 
of his political party at the time. Madame Modjeska, having no 
theatrical work, put her art aside for the moment, and allowed 
herself to enter the current of politics. She tried to gather the 
prominent men about her, and very soon had a political and 
literary salon. She entered into the interests of the life, attended 
lectures, and proved herself to have so good a memory for all that 
was said, that she became a kind of reporter for the newspaper 
which was the organ of her husband’s party. She was quite 
contented in this complete interruption to her dramatic career, 
having the Warsaw engagement before her: she found her present 
serious life most interesting. The companionship which it brought 
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her was most charming also. She soon found what delightful 
positions there are in the world for a clever woman which the 
life of an actress excludes her from. Full of intelligence, wit, 
and sympathy, Madame Modjeska was admirably fitted to hold 
a salon in some political and literary centre; but in this brief 
interval was her only chance of showing that she possessed the 
peculiar capacities for such a position. In her drawing-rooms 
in Cracow there was the greatest mixture: prominent radicals 
and aristocrats, scientific men, poets and artists. Some of the 
older poets were very enthusiastic about the young actress- 
politician. Liebelt’s visit to her will indicate the kind of esteem 
in which Madame Modjeska’s salon was held. M. Liebelt was 
the greatest philosopher and statician of Poland. He is to the 
Poles much what Ruskin has been to the English. His home 
was in Prussian Poland; but while Madame Modjeska was 
holding her salon in Cracow he came to visit Galicia. He was 
entertained in Cracow, by the members of the Academy, at a 
great dinner. After it was over, he said: “Come now; the best 
thing we can do is to go and call on Madame Modjeska.” 

So on that evening her reception was made larger by a party 
of very distinguished visitors. 

On one occasion, when a new political party was made up, one 
reason given for choosing M. Chlapowski for the editor of its organ 
was that his wife’s salon had so much influence. There the Liberals 
met, still clinging to the remnant of the secret national government. 
Modjeska devoted herself to the task of keeping their enemies 
out of the way, and the innocent part of the company amused, 
in order that the conspirators should have opportunities of dis- 
cussion. She found herself soon so absorbed in all this, as to be 
quite another woman. She forgot the stage, did rot even study 
for it. For the moment she was absolutely in the whirl, body 
and soul, that surrounds the wife of a political man. It was this 
period of her life which earned for her the name which has been 
given her by some romantic journalists of her own country, of 
the Polish Jeanne d’Are. When she went with her husband to 
Warsaw, they were watched by the police as suspected con- 
spirators. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Wir the commencement of the Warsaw engagement, politics 
were put aside. M. Chlapowski had to choose between his own 
career and that of his wife. It was impossible for both to be 
followed. He thought that many men might fill the position 
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which he would occupy, but that her dramatic career showed 
promise of an unique character. He had entirely given up 
writing dramatic criticisms since his acquaintance with Madame 
Modjeska, as it appeared to him unfair to judge others, influenced 
as he must be by his admiration for her. In Warsaw, therefore, 
he had no further connection with the press, but entered for the 
time being upon a business career. 

The Warsaw theatres are very large, but principally given up 
to the boxes of the nobility, and the performances are arranged 
to please the taste of the Russian authorities, who are very fond 
of scenic effects and ballets. The manager of the theatre is always 
a general in the service of the Russian Government, and is called 
the President. The actual working of the theatrical business 
is done by an assistant manager, but the President alone has the 
power to put on or change a play, or to exercise any final autho- 
rity. He has some six hundred persons under his control, 
including the corps de ballet. 

The President of the Imperial Theatre was M. Muchanow, a 
man of great intelligence. His wife, Madame Kalerdgi, had been 
a celebrated beauty. She was a Princess Nesselrode, a grande 
dame Russe. Napoleon had been one of her many admirers, and 
had wished to marry her. Madame Kalerdgi was very musical, 
and numbered Chopin among her friends; she was also a great 
friend of Alfred de Musset, of Liszt, and of Wagner; the latter 
dedicated several works to her. She held a charming salon, and 
every celebrity who passed through Warsaw went to her house, 
where all who had talent, who loved art and music, were enter- 
tained. The Rubensteins often went there, also Joachim, Tansig, 
Bulow, Wilhelm, and all the artists of rank. Madame Kalerdgi 
possessed a most refined nature; she was full of esprit. When 
she applauded at the theatre the actors knew that they had done 
well. She was of the greatest assistance to Madame Modjeska in her 
artistic work. She helped her both by her conversation, and also 
by her influence at the theatre. Neither the President nor his 
wife thought Madame Modjeska too small or too thin for tragedy. 

Modjeska was now very anxious to produce a Shakespearian play 
properly. When she went to Warsaw, the only form in which they 
knew Shakespeare was in translations from the French. They had 
put ‘Hamlet’ on the stage, translated from French Alexandrines 
into Polish Alexandrines, and with alterations in the play made 
by the French translator. Madame Modjeska proposed to give 
Shakespeare translated from the original English into good 
Polish. The President agreed to this innovation, and Madame 
Modjeska arranged to play Juliet on her first benefit night. 
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When she went to the assistant manager about it, he exclaimed : 
“Oh, my dear Madame, it is impossible; it will not succeed. 
Plays that are adapted from operas never answer, I assure 
ou!” 

‘ However, the experiment was made, notwithstanding the 
manager’s sound objection. ‘Romeo and Juliet’ was put on, with 
a wretched cast, and no scenery. The Romeo was an amateur, 
who was chosen because he showed more appreciation of the part 
than the actors of the theatre. They were thoroughly accustomed 
to the spirit of French drama, and had no idea of the intensity 
of this Shakespearian lover. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
the play was well received, and was kept on the bills every now 
and then until ’76. 

The dramatic company was an excellent one, worthy to rank with 
that of the Comédie Francaise in Paris, and of the Burg Theatre 
in Vienna. Among its members were Zolkowski, Krolikovski, 
Swieszewski, Madame Bakalovicz, and many other excellent artists. 
Through Madame Modjeska’s influence new actors were engaged 
for the Warsaw stage; her old companion Rapacki came from 
Cracow, and Mesdemoiselles Popiel and Deryng from Lemberg. 
Felix Benda took two short engagements in Warsaw, and would 
have become a permanent member of the company but for his 
premature death. Madame Modjeska did not limit her influence 
to the introduction of new blood into the company. She employed 
all the means in her power to raise and to enlarge the repertoire 
of the theatre, both by translations of foreign plays, and by the 
production of modern Polish pieces. It was to her that the author 
or translator came, if he wanted to see his work quickly put upon 
the stage. When her comrades wanted to obtain an increase of 
salary or any improvement in their position, it was to her they 
applied. In fact, Madame Modjeska became, in Warsaw, as 
she had been in Cracow, the life and soul of the theatre. All 
the time she was there, she lived in a state of chronic warfare 
with the Russian Censor. She gave him more trouble than 
any one else, because she exercised the right she had bargained 
for—of playing fresh parts. Every year the Censor had six 
new plays to read for her. Asa rule he would refuse to allow 
three of these to be played. He refused to allow ‘Hamlet’ 
to be produced in a proper translation, because the king is mur- 
dered in it. In this case Madame Modjeska overcame his objec- 
tions by representing to him that this would have no effect upon 
the people, as it was merely a family murder. 

One play which she wanted to put on had a Polish king in it. 
The Censor would not allow it, unless the king were turned 
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into a prince, the idea being that such a thing as a Polish 
king was impossible and absurd. So the king was turned into 
a prince in the play-bills, but the actors gave him his royal 
title on the stage. A Polish crown was not permitted to be 
carried on to the stage; it had to be replaced with a wreath of 
laurel. Obscure allusions to the country and its condition were 
continually suspected in the plays. A passage of any enthusiasm 
addressed by a man to the woman he loved, they would analyse in 
order to find hidden references to the country. On one occasion 
they objected to such a passage. “ But,” said Madame Modjeska, 
“he speaks of her beautiful eyes. Has the country beautiful 
eyes?” 

” She was constantly supposed to be rousing the people or affecting 
them by her impersonations. But her aims were not political : 
What she desired was to elevate the stage, and improve the Polish 
drama. She read the accounts of Mr. Irving’s appearance in Hamlet, 
and could not sleep at night for thinking of it. She longed to come 
to London, only to see a Shakespearian play properly put upon the 
stage. But she knew no English, so that this was onlya dream. 
She began, after the idea entered her head, to take some lessons in 
English; but her teacher was so bad that when, afterwards, she 
attempted to use the little she had learned, no one could understand 
her pronunciation. The only English book she had was Tennyson’s 
‘Queen Mary,’ which was too much for her; she could not discover 
its meaning. 

‘Hamlet,’ translated from the English, was a great success in 
Warsaw. The people in the streets used to follow Madame 
Modjeska about and call her Ophelia; they were quite Shakespeare 
mad. 

Everybody talked of her. 

In the country houses where people were staying for months 
together, and thus saw nothing of the new star of Warsaw, they 
continually heard of her in letters, and from fresh visitors. 
When first these"arrived, if they came from the town, they always 
said contemptuously : 

“Ah, you have not seen Modrzejewska !” 

The Poles are extraordinarily hospitable, they entertain without 
grudge. At every table in the large houses some extra places are 
laid ready for unexpected guests—as they say, “for the traveller 
that comes over the sea.” It is possible, in Poland, to go un- 
invited to visit your friend, taking your children, your servants 
and horses, and to stay five or six weeks without receiving any 
hint to go. The Poles are fond of gaiety, of amusement, of 


society ; they love pleasure in all its bright and charming forms. 
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The country houses are constantly full of visitors, and in the 
winter there is often the “ Kulig,” a gathering which increases as 
it goes from house to house. It is taken from a peasant custom, 
and the nobles, when they get up a “ Kulig,” wear the peasant 
costumes, very beautifully made. They go over the snow in sledges 
from house to house, dancing for two or three days at one, and 
then going on to another, taking the people of the house which 
they leave, with them. At last there are perhaps twenty sledges 
all full of people, dressed in bright colours and singing the songs 
of the “Kulig.” At every house they dance the characteristic 
dances of the occasion: the Krakomiak, the Mazur, and the Oberei:. 
The first is a very pretty and peculiar dance, in which the partners 
continually turn away from each other, and then come face to 
face; the Mazur is something like the quadrille, though it is by 
no means the same; the Oberek resembles a waltz danced the 
reverse way, and with a very pretty and characteristic figure, in 
which the man kneels on one knee and kisses his partner’s hand. 
These are all most charming and pretty, and the Poles dance 
with enthusiasm as well as grace. They have many national 
customs and ceremonies which are occasions for dancing and 
pleasure. Then, in the autumn and winter, there is boar-hunting. 
In this way, with these various amusements, the time passes in the 
country houses, and visitors will stay six weeks or perhaps six 
months. When Madame Modjeska was playing in Warsaw, one of 
her now intimate friends first heard her name while staying at a 
country house on a long visit. Continually letters came contain- 
ing descriptions of the new actress, and every fresh visitor talked 
incessantly of her. Those who had been living in the country and 
had not seen her, grew quite weary of the name; at last they put 
up a paper bearing this inscription : 

“Tt is forbidden to speak of Modrzejewska 

When Mademoiselle Wolska, who thus first made acquaintance 
with the name of Modjeska, returned to Warsaw, she persuaded 
her father to go with her to see the great actress of whom every 
one talked,’for she found the name of Modrzejewska on every 
tongue, and it was impossible to go into society without having 
something to say about her. 

M. Wolski was disinclined to go, {for he had seen Rachel in 
New York, and he did not believe that there could be any actress 
worth seeing, after her. The play was ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ and 
like the Warsaw public M. Wolski was won over by the beautiful 
recitation of the fable. 

“Tf! Madame Modrzejewska would go to America,” he said, 
“she would have an immense success there.” 
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His daughter laughed at the idea. ‘“ How is it possible,” she 
said, “for her to go and play in America in the Polish language?” 

It seemed impossible, indeed, for the favourite of Warsaw to 
become a star in America; yet M. Wolski has seen his prophecy 
fulfilled. 
\1n the autumn of 1870 Madame Modjeska fell seriously ill. 
She had been suffering for some time, and had become subject to 
violent attacks of neuralgia. Doubtless the incessant activity of 
her life had something to do with the state she fell into. Often 
she would go to two or three receptions at night and return home 
so late—or rather so early—the next day, that there was no time 
to do anything but change her dress before rehearsal. Her life 
was all excitement, and it tried her beyond her strength. With 
her usual determination, she persevered with her work and 
struggled against her illness. One night when she was playing 
the part of Amelia in Schiller’s ‘ Robbers,’ where she has to fall 
down dead at the end of the last act, she remained upon the ground 
like one really dead. She had no strength left to raise herself. 
M. Chlapowski, with the help of a friend, got her to her carriage, 
and she was taken home, just as she was, in her stage dress. She 
was laid upon her bed, where she remained for six weeks, for it 
was an attack of typhus fever which had at last completely 
prostrated her. For six months this illness kept her away from the 
theatre. While she lay hovering between life and death, hundreds 
of people came daily to her door to inquire after her, the papers 
gave an account every day of her state, and there was the greatest 
anxiety felt in the town and allover the country. Oddly enough, 
at this very time, another Madame Modrzejewska died in Warsaw, 
and when it was heard of, every one supposed the great actress 
was dead. The news spread like wild-fire, and in an hour all the 
streets leading to the house were crowded with people, and the 
theatre was besieged by anxious inquirers as to the truth of the 
report. 

When at last Madame Modjeska appeared again, after the 
absence caused by her illness, it was made the occasion of a 
general féte, and it would be difficult to describe in words the 
enthusiasm with which she was greeted. 

During her stay in Warsaw, Madame Modjeska improved very 
much in her art. She had an immense repertoire, and played in 
parts of very different character, appearing sometimes in high- 
class comedy, sometimes in strong tragedy. In tragedy her most 
successful parts were Ophelia, Juliet, Desdemona, Queen Ann in 
‘Richard III.,’ Louisa Miller, Marie Stuart, the Princess Eboli of 
Schiller, Marion Delorme, the Thisbé of Victor Hugo, and the 
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Mazeppa of Slowacki. In comedy her favourite characters were 
Beatrice in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ and Donna Diana in an 
old play of that name, translated from the Spanish; she played 
most of the modern French and Polish repertoire. She appeared 
also in almost all the leading female parts in the plays of Legouvé, 
Dumas father and son, Augier, Alfred de Musset, Feuillet and 
Sardou. Her Dalila, Mademoiselle de Belleisle, Princess George, 
&e., were quite equal to her Adrienne Lecouvreur in delicacy and 
emotional power. 

It was, however, in a new Polish play called ‘The Innocents,’ 
a piece of great philosophical depth, that her powers first showed 
themselves fully. It seemed as if in studying this, she had 
really mastered all the finish of her art, and her talent assumed 
quite a new character. She gave, in this play, an admirable 
psychological study, perfect in all its details. 

v To reach a standard of excellence in so many characters means 
a great deal of hard work. In this respect Madame Modjeska has 
never spared herself; she possesses an extraordinary industry. At 
this time she worked very hard; and her life was not only active 
at the theatre and in her profession—society took up a great deal 
of her time, for she went out, and received incessantly. Her 
house had again become a centre, where the prominent people of 
Warsaw met, and where every one of note was to be seen. 
Literary men and artists crowded about her, and once more she 
had a charming and brilliant salon. Such a position as this which 
she now held in Warsaw was certainly very pleasant, but it had 
also its natural drawbacks. The great influence which she 

’ exercised, both in theatrical circles and in society, could not 
continue without creating some considerable amount of envy. In 
Warsaw public life is limited to its minimum by the government, 
and, consequently, theatrical matters occupy a very important 
position. Envy is full of invention, and those who are jealous find 
many ways of hurting the person favoured by the public. Naturally 
enough, there were grumblings against the quasi-dictatorship of 
Madame Modjeska, and against the innovations and changes which 
she introduced. These feelings found expression in certain journals, 
and Madame Modjeska, conscious that she was working for the 
general good, and being possibly too sensitive to slight attacks, took 
them very much to heart and felt them very deeply. She suffered 
a great loss at this time in the death of Madame Kalerdgi, who 

had been to her so invaluable a friend. Not long afterwards, her 

brother, Felix Benda, died, and this was the greatest possible 
affliction, for he was always the best and dearest of friends. On the 
very evening of the day he died she had to play ; she implored them 
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to let her off, but the President was away, and in his absence no one 
had a right to change the bills. She dreaded the performance, for, 
strange coincidence, she had a scene upon the stage in which she had 
to weep over a dead brother’s body. When she went on her voice 
trembled so much she could hardly speak; and she could only 
just control her agitation. She heard afterwards, that this was 
understood to be because her reception was not as good as she 
expected. This was one of her first experiences of how careless 
the public is in its judgments of its favourites; before long she 
was to learn a yet more cruel lesson. ‘Troubles are fond of 
company; when one comes, more inevitably follow. Monsieur 
Chlapowski lost his brother also about this time; and there were 
other domestic troubles which made Poland no longer seem like a 
home. Madame Modjeska did not recover her strength or spirits ; 
she was still out of health, and thus felt every trouble very keenly. 
The doctors advised her tu have change; to go on a long sea- 
voyage. She had begun to long for another country, and her 
husband to wish that she should leave the stage and live a less 
exciting life, when something occurred which made them finally 
decide that she should do so. M. Chlapowski was away when it 
happened, looking after the property of his brother, from whom he 
had a small inheritance. 

An author, who had written a play, wished to read it to Madame 
Modjeska in order that she might take an interest in its produc- 
tion. She asked him to come to dinner and to read it afterwards. 
Feeling weary and content, she ensconced herself in an easy-chair, 
to listen in comfort; but unfortunately she fell asleep, and had a 
delightful rest, not waking up until the reading was well into the 
third act. 

“Ah!” said the author, “ you have had a nice nap!” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Madame Modjeska, in consternation. “I 
have heard it all!” 

“Indeed you have not, Madame!” said the indignant author. 
“You have slept very well!” 

He said no more, but went away with his heart full of anger 
and revenge. The play was put on, another actress playing the 
heroine. The character was that of a frivolous, faithless, wicked 
woman ; and her husband, in the play, was deceived, and very 
jealous of her. The author gave the actress the idea of what he 
wanted done; but the lady had not the courage to imitate 
Modjeska, who she knew would be in the President’s box. But 
Monsieur Chlapowski was away, and the actor who played the 

husband, knowing this, consented to make himself up to represent 
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him. Monsieur Chlapowski was sufficiently known in Warsaw 
for his ways, his familiar expressions of speech, and all the little 
details which make up the manner of a person, to be very well 
recognised by the public. The likeness was evident, and the 
intention of the impersonation was quickly understood. The 
audience was divided between amusement and disgust. Some 
of the people in the boxes left the theatre because they would 
not countenance the insult; and many in the body of the house 
followed their example. Madame Modjeska sat in her box crying 
bitterly, when she heard the vile insinuations, and at last fainted 
away. 

The next day the President spoke to the actor, and told him 
that he must alter his style and appearance, so that he should no 
longer resemble Monsieur Chlapowski. But the thing could not 
be undone. Madame Modjeska longed to go to another country, 
among different people. She said, “ Let us go away. I have 
lived in my art—I have tried to raise the stage, and to give 
the best to the public, and all they do is to throw dirt at me!” 
In her state of health, and with a sense of loneliness upon her, 
from the loss of her brother, the insult appeared unbearable. 
Monsieur Chlapowski was now really anxious for her to leave the 
stage altogether. He thought her too sensitive for the life ; a little 
unkindness disturbed her so deeply. She was still weak after 
her illness, unable to recover from the loss of her brother and her 
friend, and really too nervous for the exciting life of the stage. 
At this time they felt free to leave Warsaw, and for Madame 
Modjeska to give up her profession, at all events for a time, as 
Monsieur Chlapowski proposed to buy a farm with the money 
he had inherited. 
¥ One day when they were discussing the idea, they got out a 
map to see what country they would like to go to. They had 
nothing to guide them, no choice or taste in the matter. A 
friend who was with them said that California was a nice place. 

“Let us go there, then!” exclaimed Madame Modjeska. 

She persuaded her friend the President to grant her two years 
leave of absence, which he did verbally. So there was nothing to 
hinder them from starting at once, except that they did not know 
exactly where to go, and did not speak the language of America. 
They tried to find a place to go to, by the assistance of friends ; 
but this only led to disappointment and trouble. At last they 
determined to sail and find a home for themselves. 

She took her farewell of the public in a last performance ; and 
the people, realising that they were going to lose her, called her 
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so often that her strength gave way and she could not stand. A 
chair was brought her on the stage, and when the curtain was 
raised she bowed to the audience, who were wild with enthusiasm. 
It seemed to her that they treated her as a spoiled child is treated 
—they were ready to slander her and speak ill of her; but when 
they found she was really going away, they overwhelmed her with 
caresses. The spirit of coquetry rose within her—she thought: 
“When I am gone altogether, you will want me back.” 

“How will you live without all this?” asked the President 
and her friends, who thought the farm a wild, poetic dream which 
would soon fall when it came to reality. 

“Oh,” she said, “ very likely I shall learn English and play on 
the American stage.” 

They laughed her to scorn. What an absurd idea! They 
treated the suggestion, which she threw out in mere defiance, as 
the most ridiculous thing in the world. It was not only ridiculous, 
but impossible. Afterwards, when she was making the attempt in 
terrible earnest, she remembered this laughter, and it helped to 
spur her on. 

As yet she hardly realised that she was going so far from home. 
She was bound to return to the Imperial Theatre, and she had the 
idea that when the farm was well-established and her health 
thoroughly restored, she would probably return to Warsaw. She 
had never seen the sea, and knew nothing of what she was going 
to. She left Warsaw amid the tears of the people, who crowded 
the street to see her go, and cried, “Come back, come back!” 
They loved her, after all, for she was one of themselves, a pure 
Pole. 

The train in which she left the town was all decorated by the 
people, and the car she occupied was like an orangery, so covered 
with leaves and flowers that it was impossible to recognise it as 
an ordinary railway carriage. 

Before leaving the country altogether, Modjeska went to play a 
short engagement of two or three weeks in Lemberg. She was 
a great favourite there, and all the leave-taking was repeated in 
the theatre and streets of this town. 

The travellers went to Bremen, and from there started for 
New, York. The sea-voyage took thirteen days, and it ’gave new 
strength, new hope and new thoughts, to the tired actress. She 
felt asifa fresh life were opening out to her, with recovered health 
and the charm of strange surroundings. A total change of climate, 
country, and occupations, will sometimes bring back one’s early 
youth, recreating mind and body alike. 
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Cuapter IX, 


Arrived in New York, the first person whom the Polish actress 
encountered was a countryman—a Polish Jew selling matches. 
The sound of her own language was pleasant even from him! 
Fortunately for her, they met, soon afterwards, some Polish 
friends. Thus they had some companions with whom they could 
go andsee thesights of New York. But New York at this season 
was much too hot to be agreeable, so at the end of August they 
started again upon their journey. This voyage proved to be an 
adventurous one. They embarked in the steamer Colon, and after 
four days at sea there was an accident. The captain was reading 
prayers, when suddenly there came a terrible noise, a fearful sound 
as if hundreds of plates were being broken. Steam came into the 
saloon and soon filled it—every one became terrified to the last 
degree. Madame Modjeska ran to her cabin, put on her life- 
preserver, and snatched her little travelling bag, in which she had 
some jewellery and lace. The scene on deck was one of utter 
bewilderment. M. Chlapowski implored his wife to throw her 
little bag of valuables overboard. He thought they would burden 
her and perhaps cost her her life if she had to trust herself to 
the water ; but she, wisely, would not part with it while it was 
possible to keep them. One of the passengers, a very fashionable 
young man, came on deck with his life-preserver on—and then 
suddenly turned to rush down to his cabin again. Of course those 
who noticed him supposed he had gone for some valuables. When 
he returned, he was carrying a small looking-glass and a comb! 
Another man was hugging a bottle of whiskey—his treasure that 
he would not part with. However, the vessel did not sink. It 
was a steam-pipe which had burst, and the only lives lost were 
those of two men who were cooked in the boiling steam. There 
was a funeral for these poor sailors, and then the boat was tugged 
back to New York by a little English steamer. 

The next start was made in a dirty little vessel, which, however, 
eatried them safely to Panama, where they changed again. 
Madame Modjeska was delighted with all she saw in Panama— 
everything was so new, so beautiful in her eyes. The picturesque 
people charmed her. The voyage on the Pacific was even more 
enjoyable; the air was life-giving, and everything about her was 
so bright and so fresh that she forgot her old excitement; her 
work upon the stage appeared like a thing of the past, gone for 
ever. She found enough to fill her mind in observing the sea and 
the sky, the beautiful birds and the many sights of the ocean. 
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She fancied that now she would always be happy, living in nature 
and having no more anxieties or sorrows than the birds or the 
creatures of the woods. It was a lovely, a glorious passage; one 
of those charming experiences which seldom come more than 
once in a life-time. The rest, the beautiful air, the mental 
repose of watching from day to day the charms and the changes 
of nature, worked a wonderful cure. Madame Modjeska 
arrived at San Francisco strong and well. Her weariness had 
passed away. 

John McCullough had his theatre in San Francisco at this time, 
and Edwin Booth was playing with him. Some friends of Madame 
Modjeska’s brought Mr. McCullough to see her at her hotel. She 
spoke to him in German and a friend acted as interpreter, render- 
ing her conversation into English, and Mr. McCullough’s into 
German. Mr. McCullough asked her whether she would play 
Ophelia in Polish with Booth. This was talked of, but never done. 
Madame Modjeska first saw Mr. Booth in the streets—she caught 
sight of his face, and turned to look after him, saying to her 
companion: “That must be an actor—that must be Booth!” 

Afterwards she saw him play Mark Antony to McCullough’s 
Julius Cesar ; and saw him in the‘ Merchant of Venice.’ This was 
the first time that she had seen Shakespeare played by an English- 
speaking actor, and it delighted her beyond measure. It was 80 
much more natural and easy than any representation of Shake- 
speare which she had seen in German or Polish. Although she 
did not understand English she appreciated Booth’s acting im- 
mensely; she thought him magnificent in Mark Antony. She 
saw Florence also, during this short stay of three weeks in San 
Francisco, where she found the climate delicious and life alto- 
gether very enjoyable. In the meantime some friends went into 
the country to look for a farm, and when they had succeeded in 
hiring one, Monsieur Chlapowski and Madame Modjeska left 
San Francisco for their new home, where the great experiment of 
a simple life was to be tried. 


CuapTer X. 


Axy one who has read ‘ Brook Farm’ will have some idea of what 
the new experiment was like. It was made by people brought up 
in cities, accustomed, certainly, to industry, but to the industry of 
civilization. To the town-bred man, the country is not natural, 
bat very strange. Everything requires training, as we all find out 
sooner or later ; and farming is no more possible without experience, 
than acting or writing on politics. The mysteries of the sky and 
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the soil, of Earth and her products, cannot be guessed at. Those 
who enter into the knowledge of them must serve a noviciate. 
This is a fact little appreciated by beginners. 

Monsieur Chlapowski’s cousin and his wife were of the party ; 
and there was another friend, who understood farming theoreti- 
cally. Then there was a Polish maid-servant, fresh from a convent 
and new to the world altogether. 

They found their farm stocked ; there were horses and cows and 
poultry. Yet, strange to say, for some time milk was bought for 
the household, and the cows led a merely ornamental existence, 
for the simple reason that no one knew how to milk them. The 
difficulty had to be overcome, at last, by getting an Indian man- 
servant who was capable of milking the cows. In other matters 
these new farmers were not much wiser, though they were very 
industrious. They would have no one to help them because, as 
they said, they intended to be farmers and do their own work. 
They were full of the enthusiasm of their new mode of life, and 
talked of how they had left civilization and all its weaknesses and 
follies behind them. They were going to be simple, living in 
nature, working with their own hands, and reaping the reward of 
health and content. But, of course, commencing in this way in 
ignorance of their new profession, they did a great deal of work with- 
out producing any substantial results. The gentlemen rode about 
the fields in the morning, looking after the land ; at home Madame 
Modjeska battled with the dust, which was for ever making forcible 
entrance into the house. It was unbearable to her that the house 
should always be dusty and dirty, and she was up, broom in hand, 
at half-past six in the morning. Her cousin watered the flowers 
in the garden, for it was a dry season. But in the meantime, the 
neighbours, finding that there were only women in the house in the 
mornings, drove their cows up to the farm to eat the barley put 
out for the cattle belonging to it. Then the poultry had no 
proper house, and the hens laid their eggs in nests of their own 
choosing, about the garden; this would not have mattered much, 
except that the quickest egg-finder was the house-dog, who had 
developed a wicked taste for this kind of food, and went round 
first in the morning, making his breakfast. All the details of 
managing these animals that should be so profitable on a farm had 
to be learned by dire and bitter experience. Even killing the 
poultry for food was not found to be an easy task: when a turkey 
was wanted for Christmas, it took three gentlemen to kill it. When 
the pigs were salted, the brine was made so strong that the bacon 
would do to feed no one but the pigs themselves. These things, 
however, are learned by a little experience; but it takes a great 
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deal of experience and a good deal of capital, to do battle with 
drought. As ill-luck would have it, the season was a dry one, 
and this was ruinous; nevertheless, these enthusiastic farmers lived 
in hope: it must rain some day. Then, too, they expected a 
great profit from their oranges; unfortunately their trees were 
all quite young, too small to bear. But still, that orange harvest 
was something to look forward to. Only, in the meantime, the 
farm was sucking up money instead of rain. Madame Modjeska, 
seeing this, became very anxious and unhappy. She was home- 
sick, too; for the life was all strange. And, by degrees, a longing 
for her old work was returning upon her. 

But the pleasures and pains of this time were about equally 
balanced. Sometimes she would ride off alone, and give way to a 
mood of intense homesickness and unhappiness. Sometimes the 
little society had charming evenings, after the day’s work was 
done. There was a poet among their number who read aloud his 
productions to them when he had written anything new. Then 
they had with them all Monsieur Chlapowski’s library, and a 
piano, so that books and music made their leisure pleasant. Now 
and then Madame Modjeska recited to the small audience of the 
little circle in which she lived. This was at night, after the 
glorious sunsets which make the skies of California a daily 
wonder. But in the morning Madame Modjeska was sweeping 
again, or looking after the washing of the linen ; for the servants 
had as much as they could do, and to give the linen to the China- 
men to wash cost a great deal. So she presided over the wash- 
tub, wearing a fanciful short black dress with a red stripe round 
the skirt, and white puffed sleeves on her shoulders. It was all a 
comedy, in which she played the lead. On the stage it might 
have made money; but enacted in real life, and without an 
audience, it was not profitable. The neighbours were most kind 
and did all that could be done to help these strays from civiliza- 
tion; but they could not give them experience. Madame Mod- 
jeska began to see that matters were going from bad to worse : 
the rain did not come ; the oranges were still far away in the future. 
It seemed to her that her sweeping was very useless—there 
was always dust just the same. She became miserable and afraid. 
When, at the end of three months, the little community proposed 
to leave this hired farm and sink more money in buying one, she 
determined to have no part in the venture. She felt a premo- 
nition that the result would be a total disappearance of all the 
capital, and a continued absence of rain and of oranges. Then, 
too, her rest from dramatic work was beginning to have an effect 
upon her. The old spirit of longing was arising within her. She 
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began to think, “I cannot live like this—I must go back to the 
stage, and move people’s hearts again!” She had recovered 
her strength, and her inspiration grew with it. The idea seized 
upon her of learning English, and returning to her old profession 
in this new country. She could not speak the language at all yet, 
notwithstanding the lessons which she had had in Warsaw. For 
one thing, on the farm they heard more Spanish spoken than 
anything else, and learned that language first. Her lessons in 
English had been very bad, and had done her more harm than 
good. She had read an English book, with the aid of a dictionary, 
Ouida’s ‘Under Two Flags!’ This feat took three months; she 
began the novel in Warsaw and finished it at the farm. En- 
couraged by this triumph of perseverance, she determined to 
study the language in good earnest. She told M. Chlapowski 
that she had not the faith of the others in the coming harvest of 
oranges, and that she had determined to go to San Francisco, and 
prepare herself for the English stage. So she gave the enthusiasts 
her blessing, and M. Chlapowski took her to San Francisco, where 
he left her with some friends. These friends, Monsieur and 
Madame Bielawska, were very kind to her, and she remained as 
their guest. M. Chlapowski rejoined the farming community, 
who still looked forward to reaping immense sums by their 
industry, and were for ever expecting oranges. But luck was 
against them ; it would not rain. 

This was in February 1877. Madame Modjeska began to study 
the language now in good earnest. She commenced regular ex- 
ercises, and when she was not working at her books, she was 
endeavouring to talk to her friend, Madame Bielawska, who was 
an Englishwoman. She had no opportunity to do anything but 
study, for she could not speak, and she had no money to go away. 
To go home to Warsaw was an impossibility. She could not escape 
from the position she was in, so that she had no chance but to cling 
to her idea of working for the English stage. After she had been 
staying with Madame Bielawska some time, and could speak a little, 
Monsieur Chlapowski came to San Francisco again, and took a 
small flat for her to live in. He brought her boy with him and 
left him to be her companion. He stayed a few days, and then 
again went back to the country. The farm was a serious loss 
now—partly by lack of rain, partly because it had been managed, 
as far as it was managed, on the theoretic principles of Polish 
farming. M. Chlapowski had wished to learn from the Californian 
farmers; but his partners in misfortune believed in the theories 
they had imbibed at home. The result was failure ; and M. Chla- 
powski had now determined on a new venture. He and one of his 
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friends took a bee-ranch, and started for it, leaving the others in 
charge of the farm. This, of course, meant further expenditure. 
The land had to be paid for; then they had to take the hives for 
the bees, and a house for themselves. This last was one of the little 
wooden buildings common in California, which can be taken to 
pieces and carried on a cart. When erected, it had just room 
enough in it to shelter the two and their dog. 

But this new undertaking met with no more luck than the 
others. There was a strain of misfortune running through these 
ventures which, treated by Bret Harte, would be very funny. 
But to the sufferers there was more of tragedy than comedy, 
at the time, in their ill-luck. 

Rain refused to fall; and one fine day the bee-hives were 
empty. The bees had swarmed up to some land farther north 
where it was not so dry. 

While this was happening, Madame Modjeska was working 
steadily on in San Francisco with her teacher and friend, Miss 
Joanna Tuholska, an American of Polish origin. 


Cuapter XI. 


To most people, acting in a foreign language appears a wonderful 
feat. Even to a clever linguist the idea of imparting impressions 
and appearing perfectly natural in a language not learned in 
one’s infancy, would seem alarming. Yet on the possibility of 
doing this depended Madame Modjeska’s future. Sometimes it 
looked like a very dark and hopeless chance to her. At home, 
when she first thought of attempting it, to learn English did not 
appear difficult. She could speak German and French, why not 
the language of America and England? But when she was in 
America, and heard this language, which sounded to her like the 
twittering of birds, it appeared an impossibility for a foreigner 
to study it. Nevertheless she would not be discouraged. She 
saw no other prospect: her pride would not have allowed her 
to return to Warsaw, even if she had had the means, for she had 
talked there of learning English and acting in it, and the others 
had laughed at her for entertaining such a wild dream for a 
moment. It would have had a disagreeable flavour of failure if 
she had gone home and confessed that, though compelled to return 
to her old work, she could not study a language sufficiently to go 
upon the foreign stage. Another and more serious obstacle pre- 
sented itself. It is a long journey from San Francisco to Warsaw, 
and she had not the means to undertake it, so that she must 
either submit to fall with the fortunes of the unlucky farmers, 
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and be a burden on those already over-burdened, or she must 
make the great plunge, and go upon the English stage. 

She had received verbal leave from the President of the Warsaw 
theatre for two years; but while she was working in San 
Francisco at her studies, came a letter requiring her to write every 
three months asking for prolongation of leave. She was alarmed 
by this; she saw that escape was not so easy, and that she might 
be compelled to pay the fine. But she could not return to her 
post without borrowing money from her own country; and in 
preference to this she determined to work, to earn what she 
wanted, and to attain a position in which she would be able to 
pay the fine. 

She very often walked alone upon the seashore; and she had 
selected a special and favourite spot which she often visited. She 
determined, if she should fail, that here, where the sea was so 
beautiful, she would end the struggle. Better be food for the 
fishes than a burden to those who loved her. It was impossible 
but that she should feel very sad and despairing sometimes, away 
from her home and her country, her husband following a forlorn 
hope, and she herself preparing for such a doubtful venture. She 
often wondered whether her style would suit the American taste ; 
she could only hope as to this. When she was very unhappy she 
would go to the convents for comfort. The kind nuns of Notre 
Dame spoke to her in French, and consoled her. She went to the 
theatre sometimes ; it was at this period that she saw Coghlan, 
playing Iago, Claude Melnotte, and Hamlet. She admired him 
immensely in these characters, especially in Iago; and has never 
been able to understand why he should have restricted himself to 
modern comedy, instead of showing his power in the higher walk 
of the classical drama. She considers that, if he had devoted 
himself to this line, he would have surpassed every other English- 
speaking actor. 

y One of her cures for unhappiness was a visit to a hospital or 
prison ; this gave her courage, for she saw people more wretched 
than herself who yet lived on, and had hope. The churches she 
went to constantly ; she knew them all. Though she spoke little 
English yet, she went about the city a great deal with her son, 
endeavouring to understand America and the ways of Americans. 
She experienced many new and strange sensations; as, for 
instance, the moment of amazement when she first saw a house 
move away entire, before her eyes, from onestreet to another ; the 
first time she saw a church with a board on it, “To Let,” and the 
other queer details of life in San Francisco. She went to look at 
the Chinese quarter, and study the people about the tea-houses 
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from a distance. Life was so novel to her here that it appeared 
to her as if she lived more in a month than in a year at home. 

All day long she worked at this difficult language; and now she 
had a teacher who was of the utmost assistance to her, Miss 
Joanna Tuholska. This friend devoted herself to her; spent 
all day, and even the evening, with her; walked out with her, 
and helped her study her parts. She would only talk English ; 
and as these two had many feelings, interests, and enthusiasms 
in common, Madame Modjeska, in her desire to express herself, 
became by degrees more fluent. Still she could not relate a story 
or anecdote to her friend. That amount of ease had yet to 
come. 

As soon as she commenced to learn the language, she had begun 
to study the second act of ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur’ in English. Now 
she knew the entire part; and sometimes, down upon the sea- 
shore, in some lonely spot, she would go through it all, her friend 
Miss Tuholska giving her her cues. She learned Cleopatra at 
this time also, and enjoyed the reciting of this great part (which 
she has never played in English) more than any other. After this 
she studied Juliet in English ; and all the time she was exercising 
her voice, making it stronger; for naturally it was high and 
rather weak. She would sit by the shore, reciting aloud for 
hours, attuning her voice to the low sound of the sea. Miss 
Tuholska persevered with wonderful patience; correcting all 
that her pupil had learned wrongly from her old teacher in 
Warsaw, and endeavouring to give her a good pronunciation. 
For she was most anxious to see her friend succeed in her 
venture. 

At last Madame Modjeska thought she was ready for the trial ; 
and taking her courage in both hands, wrote to Mr. McCullough, 
asking him whether he would give her a night to make her 
appearance. 

He was away and did not get the letter. Then she wrote to 
Mr. Burton Hill, his partner and secretary, asking him to come 
and see her. Mr. Hill came, and was extremely polite; called her 
Madame la Comtesse, and treated her as he might treat a distin- 
guished lady who desired his acquaintance; but he said nothing 
decided in reply to her proposal. She waited for a little while, 
hoping for a letter from him; but none came. She felt now 
that the knife was at her throat; she had no money, she was 
fighting hand to hand with fortune. Determined to win in the 
battle, she went to see Mr. Burton Hill, with her kind friend 
Miss Tuholska. 


Mr. Hill was again very polite, but, after the usual custom of 
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managers, he was busy. His idea of Madame Modjeska was that 
she was a countess, who had a fancy for acting ; he did not regard 
her as an actress. This hurt her pride very much. She had been 
a professional for so many years, and had been the desired of 
managers in her own country for so long, that it seemed very 
strange to have to convince a manager that she was not an 
amateur, a mere raw outsider, desiring to make a rash experiment 
on his stage. 

To wait on a manager in this way was a new experience to her ; 
and when she was put off again, because Mr. Hill was busy, she 
went away bitterly humiliated. Her pride suffered as in all her 
struggles with fortune it had never suffered before. She had one 
consolation—she had not told M. Chlapowski that she had begun 
to make her attempt, so he knew nothing of the tortures of 
wounded pride which she was undergoing. No one who has not 
asked for an engagement—begged for an opportunity to exhibit 
their talents—can imagine what a proud woman suffers in such a 
position. The rebuffs she receives, the delays, the sneers some- 
times, are like blows on the face; and for a long while the 
remembrance of them cuts like a knife. The indifference of 
managers, their rooted aversion for any one whom they think is an 
outsider, the difficulty of getting them even to look at a criticism 
or a recommendation—these are hard to struggle against; but 
Madame Modjeska was determined that Mr. Hill should be made 
to know that it was an actress, not an amateur, who was applying 
to him. She went again, and this time went early, before the 
time he had fixed; she had to wait till he was disengaged. Then 
he wanted to go out, but she would not let him go. 

“Here I am, Mr. Hill,” she said, “and this is the hour you 
appointed. You don’t think I am an actress; but I am, and I am 
determined to act in English. Will you hear me in one of my 
parts, and then perhaps you will give me a date? I offer to let 
you hear me, which is both humiliating and funny to me, because 
I am accustomed to be known.” 

“May I be remorseless,” he asked, “in saying what I think?” 

“ Certainly,” said Madame Modjeska, who was beginning to feel 
her spirit roused by his manner. “Only you must be quiet and 
not interrupt me.” 

“Very well,” he answered. ‘“ We will go into the concert-room.” 

Madame Modjeska went through the last act of ‘Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’ with her friend Miss Tuholska, who gave the 
speeches of Michonnet and Maurice de Saxe. She represented the 
character better than she had ever done it before, in English ; her 
spirit was stung and roused. 
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When she had finished, Mr. Burton Hill said: “We will give 
you a week.” She had only asked for one night. 

The first step was accomplished. She had convinced a manager 
it was worth while to give her a trial; now she had to win the 
public. 

She had very little fear about her first appearance. Afterwards 
when she had much more command over the language, she suffered 
from a far greater nervousness. It seemed to her as if some 
invincible, supernatural power had made her leave Poland, and 
had led her to this American city. She had followed a vague idea 
as much as anything; an idea, half-formed had been with her all 
the time, that some future, greater than she could have in Warsaw, 
awaited her in America. The same power which had pushed her 
away from home, had led her through many troubles, to this 
moment ; and it now supported her through it. Extreme nervous- 
ness, while yet she was not perfectly familiar with the language 
she spoke, might have ruined her. But she was not frightened ; 
her part was well fixed in her memory, and as she had so often 
acted it in Polish, her tears, her laughter, her expressions came 
with the ease of practice. 

At the Imperial Theatre, as is the custom in Government 
theatres, the costumes were all given, and were the property of 
the Government. Thus Madame Modjeska had left all hers 
behind, and now she had the difficulty to face of providing new 
ones; she could not expect Mr. Burton Hill to give her dresses 
for a week’s performances, suitable for ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.’ 

But, fortunately for her, she had kind friends who believed in 
her talent, and who helped her over this apparently insurmount- 
able difficulty. Monsieur and Madame Bielawska, and Captain 
Korwin Piotrowski, were all the best of friends to her; they 
helped her when she was really in need of help. With their 
assistance she was enabled to get her dresses; and now she was 
quite ready to make her first appearance before au English- 
speaking audience. 

This was in August 1877; she had been studying English, and 
preparing herself, for six months. 

Unheralded, unadvertised, with no one to talk of her, no agent 
to announce, none of the usual trumpeting, Madame Modjeska 
made her first appearance at the California Theatre. No one 
knew anything about her ; but the very next day it was announced 
in the papers that a greater star than Adelaide Neilson had 
arisen suddenly in the city. Her style, her distinction of manner, 
her artistic power, were a revelation to San Franciscan playgoers. 


Most who read the simple announcement of her appearance had 
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supposed her, unknown as she was to them, to be nothing but 
an amateur; and it seemed ridiculous that she should take the 
great part of Rachel and of Sarah Bernhardt. They expected to 
see a lady ; they found not only a lady but an artist of experience. 
Her first entrance produced a change of feeling in the audience. 
When she spoke, the imperfection of her English was noticeable, 
but before the last act was over, the audience forgot that the 
consonants and vowels were not given their right value, were 
regardless when now and then a sentence became indistinguishable ; 
they were absorbed in the fact that a new and a great emotional 
actress was before them. It was like a discovery: it caused the 
most intense excitement ; and when the curtain fell on the last 
act, Madame Modjeska felt that she had won the San Franciscan 
public. Every one knows that the first four acts of ‘Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’ are dull; and Madame Modjeska had been unable to 
brighten them, struggling as she was with a foreign tongue. 
But she succeeded, even before the great towr de force at the end, 
in electrifying her audience by her apparently spontaneous 
emotions. The house was only two-thirds full, for the public 
had not known what to expect. It had been made weary too 
often by the efforts of novices. But on the next night the house 
was full to overflowing. San Franciscans had been suffering from 
a surfeit of society plays and sensational realisms; and suddenly 
discovering an artist in their midst, they flocked to see her. The 
papers pronounced this to be the most “confirmed dramatic 
triumph that had ever occurred in the city.” 

San Francisco has a great faith in its own dramatic judgment. 
There is a saying that no one ever succeeds there to fail elsewhere ; 
while those who come with a ready-made fame are not always 
received with favour. Audiences that had been indifferent to 
Adelaide Neilson declared at once for Madame Modjeska. 

This triumph was a great excitement for the actress, and when, 
on the second performance, an American actress (the star whose 
engagement at the theatre commenced the following week) sent 
her a wreath of laurel, Madame Modjeska went round to her 
box, and cried like a child in the arms of her fellow-artist. The 
American actress offered to give up the first week of her engage- 
ment to the new star; and Mr. Burton Hill made this proposal 
formally to Madame Modjeska, who accepted the compliment 
from her and agreed to appear for another week. On the 
Saturday of the first week John McCullough (who was ex- 
tremely kind to Madame Modjeska) took his benefit, and played 
Hamlet ; Madame Modjeska playing Ophelia in English, except 
the mad scene, which she gave in Polish, because she had not 
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time to study it in the original. The effect must have been odd, 
and such an arrangement can never be artistic; yet some who 
were present found that mad scene, rendered in Polish, a marvel 
not easily forgotten. 

In the second week Madame Modjeska appeared in Juliet ; but 
in this part she had to struggle against great and overpowering 
difficulties. Probably no foreigner can ever deliver Shakespeare 
to the satisfaction of an English-speaking audience. Madame 
Modjeska’s acting of Juliet was admirable; she represented the 
innocent, passionate girl without artificiality or affectation. Her 
balcony scene delighted her audience; in this scene especially 
she has always shown a wonderful gift for charming poses. But 
she was unable to cope with the difficulty of delivery in the 
potion scene; and indeed, throughout, though her refined ap- 
preciation of the character was admirable, yet Shakespearian verse 
sounded strange from her lips. The accent which was pretty and 
pleasant in Adrienne, was inexcusable in Juliet. 

But the Californians, a week after they had first heard her 
name, dared to prophesy that in a year it would be more widely 
familiar than the French fame of Sarah Bernhardt, and would 
emulate the green memory of Rachel! 


(To be continued.) 




















Song. 


TuHERE is a stile beneath a tree, 

Is very very dear to me; 
The stile gives rest, the tree gives shade, 
And there for many an hour I’ve stayed. 


But neither rest nor shade, you see, 
Quite gives the spot its charm to me; 
Another reason, I must say, 
It is that makes me like to stay. 


An arm that holds me on the stile, 
Frank eyes that look in mine the while, 
A voice that murmurs in my ear, 
All make the place so very dear. 


Oh, pleasant stile! Oh, shady tree! 
A cherished thought you are to me: 
Oh, faithful arm, frank eyes, fond voice! 

You make my inmost heart rejoice. 
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A Day at Avignon. 


Ir may seem a paradox, but it is nevertheless true, that the facilities 
for travelling which modern mechanical inventions have bestowed 
upon mankind, have practically limited, to no small extent, the uses of 
travel. People can now journey so far and so fast, that they rattle, at 
forty miles an hour, from terminus to terminus, never asking themselves 
whether there is anything worth seeing between the two. No doubt 
it is very tempting, if you are on your way to Nice for example, to get 
into a railway carriage in Paris at eight o'clock in the evening, to go 
fast asleep, and to find yourself at your destination shortly after noon 
on the following day. But a penalty has to be paid for this con- 
venient celerity, and one of the penalties is a complete ignorance of 
a host of interesting places between the French capital and the Queen 
of the Riviera. We are all alike, and I do not for an instant pretend to 
be any more virtuous and intelligent than other travellers. How often 
have I gone from the Seine to the Mediterranean without drawing 
breath !—so often, that the last time I was bound for the tideless sea, I 
resolved I would repent and amend, at least to the extent of breaking 
my progress at Avignon, and spend a day in the city, memorable, if 
for no other reason, for the Babylonish Captivity, as Petrarch called it, 
of the Papal See, for the better part of the fourteenth century. 

There is no difficulty in being comfortable at Avignon ; for though 
it contains no Grand Hotel, it has more than one good old-fashioned 
inn, where French cleanliness, French cooking, and French geniality 
abound. You arrive in the nick of time to have a leisurely breakfast 
after a copious ablution, and then the remainder of the day will 
amply suffice for exploring the charms and antiquities of the town. 
Avignon is still a somewhat clerical city, and therefore, as M. Gambetta 
would say, in the hands of “the enemy.” But it is considerably altered 
since Rabelais christened it “la ville sonnante,” from the number of 
belfries and jingling church peals which it contained. Eight chapels, 
ten hospitals, upwards of thirty convents, a university, three sem- 
inaries and sixty churches, completed the roll-call of its ecclesiastical 
institutions. How low the mighty have fallen since those flourish- 
ing days, may be inferred from the fact that the sixty churches have 
dwindled to eighteen; nor are they likely to mount up again under 
the régime of the Republic. A traveller must be an incurable partisan 
who cares for forms of government when he is on his holiday. But 
surely it would offend any one, no matter what his political predilec- 
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tions, to find that the Avenue de Pétrarque has been changed of late 
into the Avenue de la République ; and one does not know whether to 
sneer most at the bad taste, the acrimony, or the childishness of this 
gratuitous rebaptizing of celebrated places. In the present instance 
it only forces one to reflect that the fame of Petrarch will probably 
survive the Third French Republic. 

All famous cities pride themselves upon an ancient ancestry, and 
Avignon fancies that it was a considerable place in the time of Cesar, 
who at any rate paid sufficient attention to its complaints against the 
parent city of Phoenician Marseilles, to protect it—in other words, to 
annex it to the Roman dominions. Yet of Roman remains, Avignon 
can show hardly a trace, though in Nimes, Arles and Orange, these 
are frequent and full of interest. The explanation given of the cir- 
cumstances by the Avignonais is that the Saracens ravaged the place, 
and what the Saracens spared, the Popes destroyed. Rome itself 
underwent the same experiences, and still worse; yet neither 
Goth, Gaul, Hun, nor Pontiff, has robbed it of its ruins. The plea, 
therefore, is not a very forcible one. Fragments of statues and bits of 
mosaic pavement, coins and medals of the Roman period, have been 
found, and are to be seen in the Museum in the Rue Calade. Stendhal 
in his ‘ Mémoires d’un Touriste,’ suggests that parsimony alone pre- 
vented Avignon from unlocking such treasures in plenty, and that the 
prefects were too mean to spend money in excavating. But the 
suggestion is yet more untenable than the one which throws the blame 
upon Saracens and Popes. The truth is that Avignon was not so 
important in Roman days as its present denizens would fain pretend, 
nor do they fare much better when they strive to represent it as one 
of the earliest cities that embraced Christianity. After the Ascension 
the Jews seized Lazarus, Martha, Magdalen; and Maximin, one of the 
seventy-two disciples of our Lord, put them in a boat without oars or 
sails, and cast them adrift. The divinity that shapes our ends, carried 
them to Avignon. So runs the story. History, less precise, tells 
us nothing about the conversion of the Avignonais till the time 
of Constantine, the converted emperor who in time converted the 
world. When the Roman Empire crumbled to pieces, Avignon came 
in for its share of the ruin inflicted on the more civilized parts of 
Europe by the nomad barbarians of the period. The Saracens, under 
Youssouf, despite all the efforts of Charles Martel, established them- 
selves there for a whole twelvemonth. In fact, it passed from hand 
to hand, according to the fate of war or the rights of the strongest, 
till, lapsing from the Dukes of Burgundy to the Counts of Provence, 
and from the Counts of Provence to the Counts of Toulouse, it finally 
set up for itself in 1135 as an independent Republic, and actually 
maintained this singular condition of affairs for upwards of a hundred 
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years. Then for another century it was wrangled over and fought 
over, till Philippe le Bel ceded it to Charles II. of Naples, and 
Joanna of Naples ceded it to Clement VI. for 80,000 crowns and 
plenary absolution for her sins. The absolution she got, but the 
80,000 crowns she did not. 

This was in A.D. 1348. But the Popes had established themselves 
in Avignon some forty years earlier, the origin of the transfer of 
the Papacy from Rome to Avignon being one of the strangest and 
least respectable incidents in the long and chequered history of the 
Papacy. Philippe le Bel had been so much harassed by his quarrel 
with Boniface VIII., that he determined to be on good terms with 
the successor of that pontiff at all cost. With this object, he 
invited the Archbishop of Bordeaux, hitherto the king’s enemy, to 
a secret conference in an abbey that lay in the heart of a forest. 
The King and the prelate heard mass together; and there Philip 
promised to secure for the Archbishop the tiara on six conditions : 
viz., reconciliation of himself and all his adherents with the Church, 
the concession to the King of all tithes in France for five years, 
the condemnation of the memory of Boniface VIII., the restitution 
of the Cardinalate to the Colonnas, the bestowal of that rank on 
whomsoever the King chose to indicate, and finally, a sixth condition 
to be made known when time and place should favour. The Archbishop 
threw himself in rapturous gratitude at the feet of the monarch and 
exclaimed, “Sire, now I see that you love me more than any man 
alive, and that you wish to return me good for evil. Command, and 
I will obey.” Villani, the Florentine historian, is the authority for 
this anecdote. Be it fact or fiction, fact it unquestionably is that, 
thirty-five days later, this same archbishop, known as Bertrand de 
Got, de Couth, de Grotte—for the name is written variously—was 
elected Pope, and assumed the title of Clement V. In announcing 
to him his elevation to the Papacy, the cardinals prayed him to repair 
as speedily as possible to Rome, where his presence, they said, was 
greatly required, as indeed it was, for Guelf and Ghibelline were 
deluging the streets of the Eternal City with blood. The reply of 
Clement was a summons to them to attend his coronation at Lyons. 
They went; and a wonderful spectacle awaited them. The newly 
elected Pontiff rode on horseback with the tiara on his head, the bridle 
of his horse being held by Philip, by two royal princes, and by the 
Due de Bretagne. But, as the procession was returning from the 
Cathedral, an old wall, crowded with spectators, suddenly fell across 
the street ; the Pope was thrown from his horse ; the tiara rolled in the 
mire, and one of the carbuncles in it, estimated at six thousand ducats, 
was lost and never recovered ; the Duc de Bretagne was killed, and 
several persons, including Charles de Valois, were seriously injured. 
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At a grand banquet given by Clement, a few hours later, a quarrel 
arose between the retainers of the Pope and those of the cardinals ; 
and the Pope’s brother, interposing, was killed in the fray. As the 
Yankee said of another chapter of history, this “was a mighty 
pretty beginning ” of the Papal sojourn at Avignon. 

But it was not all quarrelling and killing at Avignon during the 
reign of the Popes. In those charming stories of M. Alphonse 
Daudet, first published under the name ‘ Lettres de Mon Moulin,’ 
is one called “La Mule du Pape;” and in it, with a touch of the 
true Provengal, the author thus describes the high jinks of that 
marvellous time : 


“ Who has not seen Avignon in the days of the Pope, has seen nothing 
at all. For gaiety, life, animation, and continual fétes, the world has 
never beheld such a city. From morning to evening it was nothing but 
processions, pilgrimages, streets strewn with flowers and hung with 
tapestry; cardinals sailing on the Rhone, banners tossing in the wind, 
flaunting galleys, soldiers of the Pope, who chanted Latin in the public 
quares, and the baskets of the begging friars.” 


Then after describing all the merry industry of the place, he goes on: 


“ And over and above all this, there was the ringing of bells and the 
roll of drums down there by the bridge. For when the people are happy 
they must dance, they must dance; and as in those days the streets were 
too narrow for a good gambado, fifes and drums posted themselves on the 
bridge of Avignon, in the fresh wind of the Rhone, and night and day they 
danced. Lord, how they danced! What a jolly time! What a lucky 
town! Halberds that cut off no heads, state prisons that contained only 
wine a-ripening! Noscarcity! no war! This is how the Popes governed 
their people. This is why the good folk of Avignon so long regretted 
them.” 


But the fun, fast and furious, so merrily described in the foregoing 
passage, scarcely commenced during the pontificate of the first of the 
Avignon Popes. Clement V. was too busy redeeming the promises 
he had given to Philip, to indulge in costly festivities. What the 
sixth condition of his elevation to the Papacy was, has never transpired ; 
but it is not unreasonable to suspect it was the suppression of the 
Order of the Knights Templars by which the French King netted a 
goodly portion of the 600,000 gold florins which represented their 
property in France. Fifty-six Templars were burnt before a slow 
fire in a field near Paris, and nine suffered the same fate at Senlis. In 
other countries, where there existed no conspiracy between Church 
and State, they fared differently. The Order indeed was suppressed ; 
but in Spain, in Italy, in the island of Cyprus, where it was lord of 
the whole territory, and where seventy-five of its members were duly 
examined, it was acquitted of the horrible and grotesque charges 
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breught against it. Nor was Philip successful in obtaining the 
sentence against Boniface VIII. which had been promised him. Two 
eardinals stoutly defended the memory of the late pontiff before the 
Council of Vienne, and two Catalan Knights, in full armour, came 
forward and offered to vindicate his orthodoxy and virtue against all 
comers. The Council pronounced a sentence of complete absolution, and 
the obsequious Clement had to content himself with passing a decree to 
the effect that no reproaches were due to Philip for his proceedings 
during the past pontificate. How evil must have been the memory 
of Clement is shown by the legend, also recorded by Villani, that 
his death was hastened by a vision of a fiery couch that was already 
prepared for him in hell. When he died in 1314, there ensued an 
interregnum of twenty-eight months, during all which time the world 
was without a Pope! When, at Carpentras, a place some seventeen 
miles distant from Avignon, a Conclave at last was held, the sittings 
were so stormy, and the determination of the King so fixed that a 
Frenchman should be elected, that on one occasion a number of the 
cardinals had to fly for their lives through a gap made in a wall of 
the building where they were waiting for the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. At last John XXII. was elected, a learned and studious man, 
and so well versed in finance, that he contrived at his death to be- 
queath eighteen million gold florins in specie, besides seven millions- 
worth of jewels and sacred vessels. He had commenced the huge 
Papal Palace which has ever since been, and still is, the principal 
object in Avignon. In fact, it dominates the town, and dwarfs the 
surrounding streets and houses entirely. But his successor, Benedict 
XII, dissatisfied with the original plans, demolished what had been 
done, and began the Palace de novo, employing an architect whom 
both the French and the Italians claim, but whose work, from an 
artistic point of view, is not of so admirable a sort as to justify a 
controversy as to his nationality. Froissart speaks of it as “the 
strongest and most beautiful mansion in the world.” Strong it un- 
doubtedly is, but hardly beautiful, though its size and massiveness 
have still a certain grandeur of their own. It was the result of an 
attempt to combine a fortress with a habitable palace, together with 
all the offices and appurtenances of the latter. It is, in consequence, 
irregular beyond example. As an ancient archive says of it : 


“It is marvellously well designed for keeping the city in subjection, for 
overlooking the bends of the river, more especially when these are par- 
ticularly sharp, for maintaining communication with the city wall, and 
for purposes of escape without being perceived.” 


Popular imagination, assisted by the pens of ready romancers, 
have attributed to many of its apartments purposes of the most grim 
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character ; what was certainly a kitchen having long been regarde! as 
a place of torture. There is, however, one chamber where unques:ion- 
ably Rienzi was imprisoned and fastened to the wall by a chain, before 
his liberation was obtained by the intercession of Petrarch. But even 
during his captivity Rienzi was allowed to occupy himself with reading 
and writing, and he was fed, in common with the other occupants of 
the palace, with food that came from the papal table. But perhaps 
the most singular sight ever witnessed by this solid, hoary, and 
straggling pile, was the appearance of Joanna of Naples before 
Clement VI., in answer to the charge of having been privy to the 
assassination of her first husband, the brother of the King of Hungary, 
the night before the day fixed for his coronation. The unfortunate 
queen, driven from her dominions with her second husband, Louis of 
Taranto, voluntarily repaired to Avignon, and there, in full consistory, 
defended herself in a long speech delivered in Latin, and was finally 
declared innocent. But neither her beauty, her learning, nor her 
arguments, would have procured her acquittal, had she not sold 
Avignon to Clement for a sum of money which, as I have said, she 
never got, and which it was probably well understood she never was 
to get. It would be easy to multiply picturesque incidents connected 
with the Papacy during the Babylonish Captivity, whether enacted at 
Avignon during its presence, or at Rome during its absence. The 
brief and brilliant episode of Cola di Rienzi may be thought to redeem 
the Eternal City during that lengthened period from the reproaches 
of the annalist; but for the greater part of the fourteenth century 
Rome was a pandemonium, and one cardinal legate, who had been 
nearly killed for taking a camel with him in his train, shook the dust 
off his feet, declaring that it was better to be a simple priest in 
Avignon, than the delegate of the Pope in Rome. If Petrarch may 
be accepted as an authority, the condition of Avignon itself was not 
much better. In his Latin letters, the poet corroborates the popular 
belief that pontifical Avignon presented the fulfilment of those pro- 
phetic visions, in which the decay of the Church had been typified by 
the mystic Babylon of the Apocalypse. Youths of eighteen, he records, 
of the most dissolute manners, were made cardinals. Venus, Bacchus, 
and Mammon were the divinities worshipped in ecclesiastical palaces. 
The mitre only covered the head of hoary profligates; Heliogabalus 
was the type and forerunner of many a priest; and Provence had 
become the Capri of ecclesiastical Tiberiuses. In the fifth, eighth, 
tenth, twelfth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth of his Letters, 
these and similar charges are to be met with. In one of his sonnets 
he calls the Papacy at Avignon the “greedy Babylon, which has filled 
up the measure of the wrath of God.” In another, he apostrophises 
it as “the source of woe, the hostelry of wrath, the school of error, 
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the temple of heresy.” In a third, he calls it “an accursed apostate, 
a shameless adulteress,” and seems to be anticipating the terrible 
denunciations of Savonarola a century later. Meanwhile the Romans 
thus addressed Gregory XI., the last of the real Avignon Popes: 


“Come back; before all things, come back to us! Because the aspect 
of this great city, once so revered over the whole earth, is now so disfigured 
that none could longer recognise her as the Holy City and Head of the 
Church, whilst the most renowned and holiest temples of Christendom, 
those venerable monuments of the piety of the great Constantine, are 
left neglected, without honour and adornment. With roofs, walls, and 
porches crumbling into decay, they remain open to wandering herds; and 
cattle are seen grazing in them, even up to their altars.” 


Yet when he went back, the turbulence of the Romans so horrified 
him, that, but for his death, he would have returned to Avignon. 

The departure of the Popes from Avignon did not, however, put an 
end to the excesses perpetrated there. Near the tower called of the 
Inquisition stands another tower known as La Glaciére, because there 
is an ice-house close to it. Here, in 1791, in the name of Liberty, 
Fraternity and Equality, sixty men and women, innocent of any 
offence, were dragged from their cells, poignarded, and flung from the 
tower into the vaults below, and quick-lime was then poured upon 
their palpitating bodies. Here too it was that the Revolutionary 
ruffian Jourdan, known as Coupetéte, brought cannon to the gate, and 
poured volleys of grape upon the unfortunates who were driven 
through it. Under the Third Empire there was a design of restoring 
the interior of the Palace, for the exterior is practically intact, and 
the well-known architect, M. Viollet-le-Duc, was employed by the 
Government for that purpose. There are numerous frescoes of 
Simone Memmi and his pupils, and many architectural details of 
much interest. But under the present Republic the works have been 
suspended, and the Palace is used asa barrack. I fancied, from the 
solidity of its walls, that it would be a particularly comfortable one, 
and the inmates certainly seemed well cared for. But, on talking to 
them, I learned that in winter it is cold and damp. It literally 
swarms with soldiers. Behind and above, overlooking the Rhone, is 
a charming garden tastefully laid out, but showing by many of its 
shrubs that it suffers from the mistral—that terrible wind that blows 
across Provence, and which one of its living poets has taken as his 
nom de plume. In the ‘ Lettres de Mon Moulin, already mentioned, 
is an account of a charming interview between the author and the 
Provencal bard. In the Rue Saint-Agricol is a bookseller’s shop, 
kept by M. Roumanille, who is another distinguished Provengal 
jongleur still alive, and with whom I had a pleasant colloquy. He, 
like many others, told me that Avignon is not in a particularly 
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flourishing condition. Its population has considerably declined, and 
so has its industry, and its chief resources come from a number of 
tolerably well-to-do people who live on the interest of their capital, 
and lead the quiet humdrum, conventional life which satisfies the 
French bourgeois. I noticed when walking in the garden above the 
Palace, a bronze statue bearing the name of Alten, who was said, in 
an inscription on its pedestal, to have for ever secured the prosperity of 
Avignon by introducing the culture of the madder-root. For ever 
is along time. Chemical discoveries have sadly lowered the value 
of madder, and the grateful statue is already an anachronism. There 
is another inscription in Avignon, or at least just outside it, of more 
recent date, which Englishmen who visit the place will surely long 
continue to read. It is to be seen on the grave of the wife of John 
Stuart Mill, who now lies side by side with her whom he comme- 
morates in such glowing language. There is a world of testimony 
to the effect that the object of his mental veneration was not a 
specially superior person, but it is plain that he thought she was 
gifted beyond all comparison, and he glorifies her in language to 
which Petrarch’s encomiums upon Laura seem almost tame. Her 
tomb is very beautiful, and lies in a very beautiful cemetery. When 
I visited it, it was smothered in violets, jonquils and hyacinths, and 
the nightingales sang incessantly. How ironical yet pathetic is 
History! The City of the Popes is the burial-place of a great philo- 
sopher and advocate of free thought and the rights of conscience, and 
all his philosophy is not worth the tender if extravagant words he 


has inscribed on the grave of the woman he loved and who believed 
in him. 











Che Husband to His Wife. 


Ir I should die before you, love, 
I pray you do not keep 
Your woe beyond the first few tears 
The world will have you weep; 
But say: “I make his heaven less 
By moaning thus in dreariness.” 


And plant my violets white and blue 
Above my place of rest, 
And tend them with those dear, kind hands 
I have so oft carest. 
And say: “These flowers were his last will, 
And for his sake I watch them still.” 


And when the spring that I so loved 
Shall flush the land with life, 
I pray you seek my quiet grave, 
But not with tears, sweet wife ; 
And, if the flowers in bloom shall be, 
Say: “Lo! he sends his love to me.” 


C, Barrenssy. 











Robin. 
By Mrs. PARR, AvutHor or ‘ADAM AND EVE.’ 


Cuarter XLI. 


Durine the first few weeks after Christopher Blunt returned to 
Wadpole, so marked and visible was the improvement he daily 
made that it began to be counted on as all but certain that 
before long he would be sufficiently convalescent to bear the 
fatigue of another removal. 

Those who congratulated Mr. Blunt on his son’s recovery 
further cheered the old man by pointing out that this power of 
regaining strength argued a sound constitution, and doubtless, 
though Christopher might never be more robust than he had 
hitherto been, it was not impossible he would outlive many who 
now came to make inquiries about him. 

Already a dozen plans were under discussion as to where 
their first move should be," Robin receiving more gratitude than 
he once would have conceived it possible to give her, because, 
without in any way asking the question, she had assumed it 
a matter of course that Mr. Blunt should accompany her and 
Christopher. 

Happily the weather was not very severe, and nothing now but 
a little more strength was needed to commence their journey. 
But having reached, and very rapidly too, a certain stage of 
recovery, Christopher seemed to come to a standstill, and nothing 
that was suggested, or thought of, seemed to advance him 
further. 

Mr. Blunt, finding ease in the feeling that he was doing some- 
thing, summoned from London one physician after another, but 
with no better result than all agreeing, that additional strength 
must be gained before it would be prudent to move him. How 
was that strength to be obtained? No one seemed able to solve 
the question. Christopher, happy, tranquil, surrounded by those 
he best loved, seemed the only one not disturbed by the delay. 

Since February, when they had brought him down to Wadpole, 
the winds of March had blustered and swept by, the showers of 
April had watered leaf and bud, and now May was coming to a 
close—fresh, flowery May, sweet month of blossom. Very sorely 
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had the shifting beauties of this fickle spring tried Christopher ; 
even Robin and his father could shut their eyes no longer, and 
although neither confessed it even to themselves, each felt a 
terrible heart-sinking that in spite of all their efforts he was 
getting weaker. 

Cheerful as he always was to them, striving to make light of 
his pains and troubles, this certainty had not escaped him either ; 
and one day when Mr. Cameron was sitting with him, he said 
suddenly, and apropos of nothing: 

“T don’t believe that I shall ever get better, Cameron.” 

Mr. Cameron was silent. 

“You don’t think so, do you?” he went on to say, now pausing 
for a reply. 

“Well, I don’t know that it counts for anything what I may 
think. I have so often taken it into my head that people won’t 
recover and they do, that positively I begin to fancy I must be an 


alarmist—rather inclined to look on the dark side of things, you 
know.” 


Christopher smiled. 

“T never discovered it before,” he said. 

“No; haven’t you? I imagine I am, though,” and Mr. 
Cameron sighed a little despondingly. Of late he had been 
terribly cast down about his friend. It seemed to him easier to 
give up all the people in Wadpole than to part with Christopher. 
Constant companions the two had become. Not a day went by 
without some portion of it being spent together. 

Mr. Blunt was never better pleased than when the curate was 
with them. With the knowledge of past circumstances which he 
possessed, he could thoroughly unburden himself to Mr. Cameron, 
and give free vent to those self-reproaches which so terribly 
oppressed him. 

“These illnesses give us ample time to reflect,” said Chris- 
topher, resuming the conversation. 

“They do indeed. To me the illnesses in our lives are like 


stepping-stones across the dark river. At each one we pause and 
look back.” 


“ And forward, too.” 

And the beautiful hope lighting up Christopher's face was 
reflected back in Mr. Cameron’s. 

“Ah!” continued Christopher, grasping the hand stretched out 
towards him, “events are often ordered for us far better than at 
first we see. There was a time, as you know, when the thought 
of leaving all behind was a terrible wrench to me; but not now— 
that is past—that has been taken away.” 
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Noting things going on around which it was thought he did 
not see, Christopher was aware of much which those near fancied 
hidden from him: the efforts at control made by his father and 
by Robin, so that no contention between them might disturb him 
in any way; the struggle gone through by each; the will subdued, 
the sharp words swallowed down—all was but the surface of 
veneer. Let the necessity go by, and the old arrogance and dis- 
like was certain to burst forth on the part of his father. 

And then, through the confidence freely given him while they 
were together, he was able now to more clearly understand 
Robin’s character. Unconsciously she had delivered to him the 
plummet by which he could sound the depths of her nature. Her 
heart given once, there it would stay. However deep down she 
might bury Jack, the memory of past love would abide with her 
for ever. Nothing was hidden that Christopher did not know. 
Long ago all had been confessed, and all forgiven her. 

Watching her, letting his gaze rest upon her as she sometimes 
sat, unconscious that her dreamy eyes betrayed the thoughts that 
strayed afar, Christopher’s heart would ask a question, ‘ Of what, 
of whom, was she thinking?” In the life she led now, there was 
such a lack of occupation, so many hours with nothing to do, 
nothing to make any call upon her. Idleness is a most seductive 
danger; to those who have anything to forget, tired limbs often 
lessen the weight of heavy hearts. 

Robin was young, and when the years are few the stream of 
fancy runs so swift and strong, that every passing breath has 
power to set it flowing. 

True, Christopher had but to move, to sigh, to speak, and in an 
instant Robin’s care and thoughts were wholly centred on him. 

She was at his side, had taken his hand; her head was nestled 
close down. Ah yes! a thousand sorrows might be more sad 
than to be taken now! But though he had tried to speak of the 
possibility of having to leave her, he had never found words to 
tell her of this fear. The mere approach of any doubt seemed to 
fill her with alarm; the old look came back into her face which 
he’ remembered seeing there when together they were watching 
her father. 

So, except to Mr. Cameron, Christopher kept silent as to his 
misgivings. Besides, all was not yet lost; hope still very often 
alternated with fear, and though seeing very clearly the gravity of 
his condition, he was aware that much yet remained in his favour. 
If he could but get sufficient strength to go away and try the 
prolonged benefit of some purer atmosphere, even the particular 
doctor to whom his faith was pinned did not despair. 
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It was he who from his childhood had known Christopher. He 
had attended his mother, had been told the family history, and, 
with Mr. Blunt, shared a knowledge of his disease which others 
knew nothing of. 

It was the recollection of those previous warnings given to him 

which now stung Mr. Blunt so severely in the midst of what he 
was doing. Suddenly, without any apparent reason, back would 
come some speech he had made, some wish that he had uttered. 
How, thinking that money was running short, fancying that they 
must be pinched, he had hoped from his heart and soul it might 
be so. He'd starve them out; want would soon bring them to 
their senses. If they didn’t know how to behave themselves, he'd 
teach them. 
* Unhappy old man, these recollections now seemed to madden 
him! To deaden their pain, he would rush to the only remedy 
he knew of; but with the dram in his hand, he would pause, put 
it down, and turn away—even the solace of oblivion he was ready 
to forfeit, fearing that it might be displeasing to Him who could 
restore Christopher. 

There was a terrible bitterness in the feeling that he was 
mocked by prosperity. Except in that one matter of his son, 
everything was going well with him. Never had his lucky star 
seemed more in the ascendant. Shares which for years had been 
worth next to nothing daily began to rise in value; ground 
which he had bought for a mere song people made him good offers 
for; speculations, risky, wild, entered into when he was not quite 
master of his usual judgment, all turned to gold and prospered ; 
and in the midst there was a canker-spot which blighted every- 
thing, making what would have been joy, heaviness, and what 
should have been sweet, bitter. 

Though the riches of the whole world should come to him, of 
what value would they be with no one, when he was dead and gone, 
to leave them to? 

In past days, before this dread had come, he had been full of 
rant and bluster as to what he meant to do. He would marry 
again, take another wife, have another family to make his heirs 
and leave his riches to. Now that the blow had fallen, every 
resource seemed taken away. Not a single thought of comfort 
presented itself to him. 

“Father,” said Christopher one day, when, with the hope of 
interesting him, Mr. Blunt had been speaking of the unexpected 
increase in the value of some mining shares which for years had 


not paid a penny. “Father, ifI get well, will you build a 
church for me?” 
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* Will I do what, my boy?” 

Christopher repeated the question. 

“A church!” said the old man in amazement. “ Why, you're 
not thinking of turning parson, are you ?” 

“No, it’s not that; for my recovery—a thank-offering I should 
like it to be.” 

“Ah! I'd give most of all I possess to see that brought about.” 
Then, fearing that he had spoken despondingly, he hastened to add : 
“ And so we shall, I hope, in good time! only it seems rather long 
in coming. But there, it doesn’t do to be in too much of a 
hurry ; Rome wasn’t built in a day.” 

Christopher smiled. 

“T’ve been thinking as I lay here,” he said, “ how nice it would 
be to have something to point to—to show, so that people might 
say, ‘Look! he built that, in memory of his son!’” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said the old man hoarsely. 
“ How in memory ?” 

A terrible grip had seized hold of him; his breath seemed to 
die away. 

“In memory of my recovery,” said Christopher simply. ‘“ Don’t 
you know how in old times people made vows if certain things 
occurred what they'd do ?” 

“Well, and did it come to pass what they wanted ?” 

“Generally, I think. Very often it did.” 

Mr. Blunt gave a sigh. Drowning man as he was, with every 
hope of safety sinking from his sight, each straw of promise was a 
thing to clutch at. If God—whom in prosperity he forgot and 
in trouble feared—was to be propitiated by the building of a 
church, he’d at once strike the bargain, and promise that the 
handsomest one money could raise should be built without delay. 
He’d superintend it himself; it would be a work to occupy, to 
amuse him. 

Christopher, unable to guess at these resolutions, concluded 
that his hesitation sprang from the outlay such an undertaking 
would entail. 

“You always say how lucky your life has been, father.” 

“Yes: and so I’ve had cause to. Up to now,” he added dis- 
contentedly.” 

“In many ways God has been very good to you,” continued 
Christopher. 

The old man gave a half-hearted nod of assent. 

“Tm not making any complaint,” he said doggedly ; “although 
a good deal of what’s been done has been taken out of late in all 
Tye seen you forced to suffer. So if anything’ll come of building 
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churches, I’ll raise one in every parish you like to name, so it 
puts you on your legs again. You're all I’ve got to look to, 
Christopher ; so you must set to work to get well, ’cos of your old 
father.” 

Christopher smiled encouragingly, but the father could not 
smile back; the look that lighted up his son’s face stabbed him 
to the heart. He had to make a pretence of getting up to turn 
away, and stand looking for a moment out of the window. 

“From there, towards the right, you can see Uplands,” said 
Christopher. “If the church stood on the hill, its spire would 
be visible from this window. And Cameron must be the rector. 
Then he and Georgy Temple could marry, and she wouldn’t be 
separated from her father. Only think how many that would be 
making happy—me, Cameron, Georgy, and Mr. Temple! [I call 
that getting at once the value of the money.” 

“Very well; we'll talk the matter over again a little later. I 
see Robin coming up the walk; I think at present we won't 
mention it before her.” 

The instinct of suffering was beginning to make Mr. Blunt 
tender towards those who suffered. His own pain made him quick 
to detect the ring of the true metal; and though many sympa- 
thised with his trial, he knew that none but Robin shared in his 
agony. 


Cuapter XLII. 


So as the months passed by, the busy world went on its daily 
round, and the atom of it called Wadpole, while watching its 
course and the events in which it was pleased to fancy it had 
some share, grew unmindful of the interests close at hand, and 
ceased to be engrossed in the affairs of those who but a short 
time before had furnished the constant topic of conversation. 

Every now and again a report that young Blunt was worse 
would set them speculating, and surmises would be freely 
hazarded as to whether the old man would marry again; and if 
he did or if he did not, what would become of Robin? The feel- 
ing of wanting to get rid of them had long since been swept away. 
Mr. Blunt’s anticipations had been more than verified. Had they 
been able to receive them, no one in the neighbourhood would 
have refused an invitation to Priors. 

Georgy Temple was there every day: she and Robin were now 
thoroughly friends together ; and if ever Robin went driving or 
walking to get the air, Georgy was sure to be with her. It had 
been so arranged in the family that while the two went out, Mr. 
2E2 
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Cameron took Robin’s place by Christopher's side, and bore him 
company. 

Of those who saw him now, only two still clung to hope; and 
of necessity these were the two to whom he was most dear, Robin 
and his father. 

It was not that they did not see what others saw, but they 
could not give him up. With them hope meant Christopher ; 
to abandon one was to resign the other. The struggle they 
well knew would come; only they strove to keep it off a little 
longer. 

Alas! how pitiful are the poor pretences to which in such straits 
as these we have recourse, how we talk of things in which there 
is neither heart nor interest, only that they serve to drift speech 
away from that which is absorbing and uppermost. 

At that terrible dinner which she and Mr. Blunt took each day 
together—Robin making no opposition, because Christopher 
wished it, and Mr. Blunt forced into acquiescence because had he 
said “ No,” he might have been asked his reason—every time they 
took their seats there was on the old man’s part the same assump- 
tion of his pompous manner ; he brisked himself up, and puffed 
himself out, as if intending to do full justice to the dishes that 
were placed before him. He blamed Robin for not eating, and 
then sent his own plate away untouched; would press her to take 
some wine—some special wine that he had got up for her—and 
leave his own glass untasted. 

It began to give him pain to see the young girlish face grow so 
pinched and thin, the cheeks lose their colour and roundness. 
Mockery! Was it coming to him to cling to Robin? For the 
first time for months, when he reproved her for taking no care of 
her health, his voice sounded sharply. 

Akin to what took place at dinner was the pantomime gone 
through each time the doctor’s visit was paid. Mr. Blunt greatly 
here relieved by the strictures he permitted himself to pass on 
the want of knowledge displayed by him. ‘“ What,” he asked, 
‘could you expect from a country practitioner, a man whose life 
was spent in seeing farmers and ploughboys?” Necessarily he 
judged everybody else by them. You need have the strength 
and constitution of a horse to satisfy such a man! Of course he 
thought Christopher weak—how should he think otherwise? 
Years ago, when they first came to Wadpole, he had been 
called in and had said the very same thing then, and shook his 
head in despair over what turned out to be nothing worse than 
a cold! 

But in spite of his dissatisfaction, he hung back from sending 
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for the other doctor—the one man in whom his confidence was 
placed. He knew that when he came he would not only have to 
hear the truth, but he would have to accept it; and with a 
certain dread foreboding of what that truth would be, he delayed 
the summons, until a day came when Christopher was so much 
worse that without a word from any one he sent off the letter, 
begging the great physician to come without delay. 
* * * * * 


« 

Silent, brooding, apart from the rest, the old man spent the 
morning in his library; but as the hour drew near, forced by the 
fear of breaking down to assume more than his ordinary pompous 
manner, few would have guessed the weight of sorrow, the 
agony of despair, which that show of bounce and swagger was 
meant to cover. 

“My friend, you grow worse as you grow older,” thought the 
doctor ; and Robin herself, troubled as she was, felt condemned 
at the shame for him which rose up within her: it seemed 
like being disloyal to Christopher, more especially as, instead of 
noticing it, he seemed more affectionate than usual towards his 
father. Clear-sighted as he had grown, Christopher penetrated 
the disguise, saw what this manner was meant to cover. 

Pressed by the number of his engagements, the great man had 
explained that he should be forced to leave as soon as the sick 
visit was over. There was a train which would take him back to 
London, if he could get in time to the station. How Mr. Blunt 
fussed about the carriage being ready! how he deplored that the 
doctor could not stay for luncheon! what a parade he made of 
the dainties that had been provided for him! One might have 
imagined he had no other care, so completely did he throw him- 
self into every matter which had no connection with his son. 

Unable to control her emotion, Robin had slipped out of the 
room. She would wait below until the doctor had gone, and then 
return. Already footsteps were on the stairs; Mr. Blunt and he 
were coming down. 

“T should like to say a word to you alone before I go.” 

Mr. Blunt opened the door of the library, and they went in. 

What was it he wanted to say? Robin felt she must wait and 
know; if but a crumb of comfort, she must have it; if all hope 
was crushed out for ever, she must hear it. Suspense had become 
intolerable ; she could bear it no longer. 

Oh, what an interminable time those few minutes of waiting 
seemed to be! Would they never come? 

The handle of the door turned. Robin breathed again. Mr. 
Blunt’s voice sounded louder than ever. It must be all right, and 
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what he had heard must be good. He was talking fast, though 
she could not hear about what—laughing, loudly and discordantly, 
but still laughing, as the carriage drove away. 

For an instant she watched it going, and then quickly turned 
herself round. The door had opened; Mr. Blunt had come in, 
and there, standing before her, was a man whose face was ashen, 
his cheeks drawn in and sunken, his head drooped, his whole self 
fallen together. 

Involuntarily she made a step forward. 

“Tt ’s all over,” he said; “all over. Nobody can’t do nothing 
for him.” And for a second the two stood gazing blankly into 
each other’s eyes. 

Then, as if the weight of sorrow had rent her heart, there burst 
forth from Robin a cry, echoed by the old man, and they fell into 
each other’s arms, and together sobbed on one another’s necks. 

Grief, the one common grief, had overleapt all barriers. What 
was there to be remembered except that they must lose Chris- 
topher? The fiat had gone forth—nothing more could be done 
for him. He might linger a few days, or longer, but there up- 
stairs he lay—dying. Death was waiting at the door; already 
the shadow of his chill presence had fallen in that chamber. 

“Robin, you'll stay with me? You'll stop here? I know I 


haven’t acted right by you before, but you won't leave a broken- 
down, childless old man, will you ? ” 

“ Never,” she said. 

* You promise me that ?” 

“I do. I promise that, so long as I live, to me you shall 
always be Christopher’s father.” 


Cuarter XLIII, 


Generous hearts do nothing by halves. 

Constantly now, looking round the room in which Christopher 
lay, Robin would ask, “ Where is your father? I must go and 
fetch him.” And coming on the old man, stricken down and 
lonely, she would take him by the hand and lead him to the bedside 
of his son, and there together they would sit, Christopher trying 
to win them from present sorrow by making plans of what he 
wished them to do when he should be no longer near. 

The reconciliation brought about between these two, to him 
most dear, had robbed death of its last sting. In that first fresh- 
ness of his grief, his father would not be left alone, and, so long 
as she needed them, Robin would have a home and a protector. 

Very tenderly had Christopher commended his young wife to 
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the care of his father, who, in his turn, had promised most 
solemnly to perform all he was asked to do for her. 

There was no need to make any demands of Robin. Knowing 
what Christopher would desire, his wishes were forestalled by her, 
and the best earnest of her future conduct was given in her 
present manner. 

Perfect faith, perfect hope, peace within, at charity with all the 
world—who might not envy Christopher ? 

It was only for those from whom he was going that pity was 
needed, and daily, as he lingered on, the sympathy with them 
grew stronger. 

People around talked about them, discussed them, spoke of 
them in their letters; so that it happened that Jack, just 
landed at Southampton and gone on to London to give some direc- 
tions to his lawyer, was told by Mr. Clarkson of the sorrowful 
news about that “well-meaning young Blunt, who lay dying,” 
of his wife’s devotion, and the grief of the heart-broken old 
father. 

“ Christopher—Christopher Blunt, dying!” 

Could it be true—was it possible? Though Jack said but little 
in answer, he felt as if a blow had been dealt him which he 
staggered under. He left the office like one in a dream, to return 
an hour or so later, and desire that the papers which were. to 
have followed him to Wadpole should be kept where they now 
were, as he had altered his plans and was going to remain in 
London. 

In the meantime he had written to the rector announcing his 
arrival, and had enclosed a note to Georgy, begging for an im- 
mediate answer. 

Come what might—however his interests might suffer—if this 
news proved true he could not go to Wadpole ; there would be a 
want of decency, of decorum in doing so. It might reach the ears 
of Christopher, and give him pain—might cause him perhaps to 
think worse things than he now did. 

The whole day, no matter what he did or where he went, he 
could not rid himself of thoughts of Christopher. His face 
haunted him ; his eyes pursued him; a sense of having done him 
an injury weighed on him like a nightmare. 

If it was only possible that he could know something of what 
he felt—could have known how from his heart and soul Jack 
thanked him for what he had done, and what he had spared him 
from ! 

Casual acquaintances and friends whom he met, remarked that 
they thought him altered, without quite knowing how. Some 
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men, whom he dined with, voted him not half as cheery as he 
used to be. The truth being that Jack felt as if he were not 
wholly there. To keep his thoughts fixed on those present was 
an impossibility. Every now and then, while seeming to listen 
to some choice scandal or racy story, his imagination carried him 
away to a sick-bed, where a man lay dying and a wife stood 
watching. As an excuse for his going early, he pleaded fatigue 
from the journey, premised that he had not yet become ac- 
customed to dry land again, and with the expressed certainty that 
he should be more himself on the morrow, went off to the hotel 
where he was staying. 

He wanted to be alone, by himself, ridded of company, so that 
he could give full rein to the thoughts that were hurrying at top 
speed through his brain. 

An indescribable sadness had taken possession of him. Mr. 
Clarkson’s report of Robin’s devotion, coupled with the account 
given him by Georgy in her letter, left him with no doubt but 
that the love once poured out upon him had been transferred to 
Christopher. And right it should be—only if it could have been 
at some less cost than the belief that he had deserted her—cast 
her aside ;—and he discontentedly reviewed the letter he had 
written her, thinking the best proof of how she had taken what 
he said lay in the fact that the word he had asked for had never 
been sent in answer. This drop of gall added to his melancholy, 
but strengthened its bitter flavour. Ah, there was a good deal in 
life that we made sorrowful! Chances thrown away which we 
would give all we possessed to possess again. The same regret, 
he supposed, came in turn to everybody, only some suffered from 
ill-luck more than others—suffered deservedly, perhaps. Without 
saying that this was his case, Jack fell at once to compassionating 
Christopher. “ Poor fellow!” he sighed; “he does not seem to 
have had much that was bad to answer for; and yet who could be 
in a more pitiful condition? His one great desire granted him ; 
the wish of his life, Robin’s love, given to him, and now he must 
leave her.” 

Without clothing his thoughts with words, or even letting them 
take shape, Jack went on probing deeper. Regret, compunction, 
remorse, were stirred within him until the measure of self- 
approbation seemed emptied altogether, and he was looking at the 
man he really was, unconsciously comparing himself with Chris- 
topher. It did not occur to him to wonder how little he was 
occupied by Robin. Death standing near seemed to hide her in 
its shadow. She was further removed from Jack than he had 
ever felt her. Without a thought of love, his heart lay within 
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him as a stone. How was this? Why should it be? Had he 
ceased to care for her ? 
* * * * * * 

The same question might have been asked of Robin, to whom a 
few days later, while walking in the garden together, out of the 
sick-room from which she had enticed her, Georgy Temple sud- 
denly said: 

“Did they tell you—have you heard that my cousin Jack has 
come home ? ” 

“Home! Here?” 

“No, not here; in London, where he speaks of remaining.” 

“Yes; does he?” 

Robin said no more; for some moments thought no more. So 
completely had close companionship and long watching fixed her 
thoughts on Christopher, that it needed a positive effort now to 
take an interest in anything not relating to him. 

Suddenly the words Georgy had said came back. Jack home! 
Jack near! Was it possible that she could be told this and not 
care? She who a thousand times had gone over the meeting that 
must of necessity some day occur between them, and the distress 
and pain it would give her. 

Possessing a very accurate knowledge of Jack’s disposition, 
Robin had drawn upon her- past experiences for the reproach he 
would feel towards her. Nota word had Christopher ever breathed 
of the letter in his possession; and Robin never questioned but 
the cause of Jack’s absence had been that tear-stained, incoherent 
petition which she had entrusted her husband to send for 
her. 

Bitterly had often come the thought that Jack had taken his 
dismissal very readily, refusing, withholding the one boon she had 
so desperately craved of him, that he would say he forgave her. 
Ah! forgiveness was not in Jack’s nature. Forgiveness belonged 
to Christopher. But now all this storm of discontent was gone, 
and in its place indifference had come; so that it seemed to no 
longer matter whether he came or stayed away—whether they 


met, or were parted for ever. 
= ~ * a * * 


“T told her,” Georgy said, repeating what had occurred to Mr. 
Cameron ; “but she hardly took any notice. She does not now, 
unless it happens to be something about Christopher. I could 
never have believed how wrapped up she has become in him ; it 
seems as if in losing him the whole world is going from her.” 

Mr. Cameron sighed. 

“And he is so different,” he said; “so calm, so cheerful, so 
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resigned; interested in everything and everybody. You should 
have seen how his face lit up when I told him that Chandos had 
returned. ‘Has he?’ he said, and his voice sounded quite strong. 
‘Now the only wish I had left will be gratified ; I shall see him 
again. Yesterday it didn’t seem possible. All the day I was 
thinking so much about him.’” 

Georgy looked her surprise. 

“Really!” she said. “I wonder why?” 

“You must give me the address of his hotel, so that I may 
write to him to come down here. Iam to ask him from Christopher. 
Dear fellow! He said so simply: ‘Tell him the request comes 
from me, and that he must not delay.’ ” 

“Perhaps it is about the building of the church,” suggested 
Georgy. 

“T don’t know; he did not say what it was about, and I did 
not ask him. He wanted the letter written, and that was enough 
for me.” 

So the summons was sent; and with Jack, to receive it was to 
obey. Never had he started on a journey with so much alacrity. 
By the next train he was on his way to Wadpole. 

* * * * * * 

Perhaps no better preparation for entering that sick-room could 
have been made than the thoughts which bore Jack company. He 
had spent much time during his homeward journey from India in 
disciplining himself to pursue a certain marked-out course of 
action. He had made plans for the present, and arrangements for 
the future. Suddenly He who disposeth had stretched out His 
hand, and lo, the project of that labour was melted away ! 

Was Christopher wishing to reproach him or to forgive him? 
Was it to exact any promise, or because of that desire which sick 
men often feel to be at peace with all the world before they 
die ? 

And then came the thought of Robin; how would she meet him ? 
and what measure of the circumstances between them was known 
to those around ? 

Jack’s heart beat strangely as, leaving the carriage he had driven 
from the station in at the Lodge gate, he walked up the avenue. 
He had asked no questions of the few people he had seen ; and they, 
in their surprise at his return, of the cause of which they never 
dreamed, had vouchsafed no information. 

The glory of departing summer lay on all around, flecking the 
trees with russet and with gold. There was a ‘hush of stillness 
in the air, which made the rustle of the leaves distinct each time 
the soft wind swayed the branches and fanned them overhead. 
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Between the trees a stretch of green spread out afar, with cattle 
prized for the rareness of their breed, dotted here and there, 
taking their ease. 

Surely no other land could match the prosperous quiet of a scene 
like this!' Jack had an English heart, with pride of country at 
its very core; but now, as he went, all that he passed was lost to 
him, so strained were his eyes towards the house to catch a sight 
of it, and see the blinds still up, the windows open. 

A sigh of relief escaped him as the servant who had watched 
his approach advanced to meet him. 

“Won't you be pleased to take refreshment of some kind, sir ?” 
he said, leading the way into a room where a well-spread table 
stood. “Master thought, coming from London, you might feel 
the want of something.” 

“No; I had all I needed before starting.” 

“Master hopes, sir, that you'll please to excuse his not being in 
the way, but just at present he doesn’t feel equal to seeing any- 
body. Poor old gentleman! ’tis a terrible cut up for him.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Mr. Christopher is being told that you’ve come. Should I 
inquire, sir, if he’s ready ?” 

“Do.” 

The man left him, to return, after a few ‘minutes’ delay, and 
say that Mr. Christopher was quite prepared to see him now. 

He led the way. Jack followed him upstairs to a room the 
door of which was opened by some one who went out as he was 
admitted. 

There, in a bed drawn over near the window, the prospect from 
which he could see, lay Christopher. By his side sat Robin. 

Only a minute before, as the door was opening, at the thought 
that perhaps she was inside, that he should see her, Jack’s blood 
had seemed to turn to fire; now already he had forgotten her 
—forgotten all else save that he stood in the dread presence of 
visibly approaching death. 

She must have advanced to meet him, for they had shaken hands ; 
and yet it seemed to him that he had not seen her, so riveted were 
his eyes on Christopher. 

“Tt is very good .of you to come so soon,” he began in his 
feeble voice. “I knew you would come, but I hardly dared to 
expect you so early.” 

Jack pressed the hand put into his. 

“TI cannot tell you how sorry I am to see you so ill,” he said 
earnestly. 


“Tam sure of that; there is no need to tell me. Of late I have 
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so longed to see you again,—and you see the wish has been 
granted to me.” 

While they were speaking Robin had brought over a chair and 
placed it at the bedside, then she went to a further window and 
stood looking out. 

Christopher’s eyes followed her. 

“ Robin,” he said, “come over here near me; I miss you.” 

She was at his side in an instant. 

“T want to talk to you both together.” 

And he looked at jthem, letting his eyes rest first on one and 
then on the other; and then he stretched out his hands, and 
while holding theirs, said: 

“God is very good to let us meet like this again. My great 
desire was to say what I want to tell you like this—when I could 
speak to you both here, with the hand of each in mine.” 

Jack’s face showed the pain he felt; he could find no voice to 
speak in: his heart and pulses thudded violently. Robin, pale, 
careworn, with the fountain of her grief run dry, listened in 
silence. 

“You must forgive me,” Christopher went on—it was to Jack 
that he was speaking—“ for having in a way broken a promise I 
once gave you. I could not leave unspoken anything for her to 
learn when Iam gone. Oh, how blessed now comes the thought 
that she trusted me !—that that same night, ignorant of what you 
had done, she told all tome! You know now, dear love, don’t 
you, that I was witness of that scene about which I then feigned 
to know nothing ? ” 

Involuntarily Jack’s eyes were turned to Robin; hers were 
fixed on Christopher. 

“Tt must not pain you,” he went on, “anything I may say. It 
has no pain for me; only rejoicing to remember that you both 
showed me confidence—both listened to the voice which was 
stirring for good within you. The finger of that Hand, always 
stretched out to help us in our need, was lain on both your hearts 
—a sacrifice was asked, a sacrifice made, a sacrifice accepted.” 

His voice had sunk to a whisper; so great was his weakness 
that he had to wait for his lips to be moistened before he could 
continue. 

After a time, with a feeble effort to take something from under- 
neath his pillow, he showed them a packet which he would not let 
Robin open; but unfolding the paper, took out two letters, the 
seals of which had not been broken. 

“ That is yours, Robin; and this ”—turning to Jack—“ belongs 
to you; neither of them have been touched or opened since they 
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were written. As you then gave them to me, so I now deliver 
them back to you. That same evening I fastened them in this, 
and locked them in a box; and there, side by side, they have ever 
since lain together.’ 

Mechanically Jack and Robin turned, and turned again, the 
letter each had been given. The sight of the hurried, hastily 
penned writing brought vividly back the circumstances of that 
repented-of occasion. Humbled, heart-stricken, they turned to- 
wards Christopher. His face was smiling, his arms stretched 
wide as if to encircle them; from out his parted lips came faintly 
forth the word “ forgiven.” 

Already Robin had sunk down kneeling with her face hidden. 
Jack, untried in sorrow as she had been, struggled for an instant ; 
and then, perhaps for the first time since he was a lad, his 
emotion overcame him, and tears streamed from his eyes. 

Ah! it is in moments such as these we recognise that the 
image man was made after is divine. All he possessed, even 
life itself, Jack was ready to give, so that by it he could save 
Christopher. 

Did Christopher by intuition guess this ? 

Exhausted, he had sunk back, and there lay with his blissful 
eyes looking at the two heads bowed down on either side of him. 

How long did they so remain? neither of the two could say ; 
all that they knew was that of a sudden Christopher seemed to 
gather up his strength, and raise himself so that he took their hands 
again, and, they looking, saw as it were an angel-face turned 
heaven-ward to ask a blessing on them. Gis lips still moved, 
although—his voice sunken. to a whisper—the words he said no 
longer could be heard; only at the last they felt the hands he 
held he joined together, and while they still remained clasped, the 
spirit of Christopher passed away for ever. 


Cuarter XLIV. 


Tuer stranger who visits Wadpole, and carries his steps a little 
farther on to Uplands, is sure to be attracted by a name he hears 
coupled with many things he sees. 

Blunt’s cottages, Blunt’s institute, the church, the schools, are 
all the work of Mr. Blunt, whose pride now is to be connected 
with every charity around. 

No longer ashamed of his self-made position, nor—as of yore— 
of his humble origin ; his boast now is that he was a working-man, 
and made his money with the hands they see—hands which he 
tells them laboured hard for years—hands which can labour still, 
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as he has shown in the building of the church, raised to the memory 
of his son, and superintended by himself. 

Always being added to, always improved, Uplands Church is the 
show-church of the neighbourhood. From far and near, for miles 
around, people come to its services. 

Mr. Cameron is the rector. He is married to Georgy Temple, 
and is firmer than ever in that once scoffed-at conviction of being 
the most fortunate man in the world. 

Perhaps there does not live a happier woman than Georgy. 
The once neglected men and women amongst whom she dwells, 
much as they approve of their rector, simply worship her, and 
listen to her teaching with greater respect, because she is a good 
judge of a horse, and has such an eye for a dog. 

Mr. Temple, contented in having his daughter near, seems 
infected with the desire to follow—at a distance—the footsteps of 
his son-in-law. He performs his own duty, and seems to find 
satisfaction in it; although there are many in Wadpole still 
ready to affirm that necessity, not choice, is the mainspring of his 
actions, Mrs. Temple having declared that no curate shall put foot 
in the parish until she has married her daughter Dora. 

Mr. Dorian-Chandos, Member for Wadpole, is one of the leading 
men in the county; a good landlord, a staunch friend; rich and 
poor respect him equally. 

Wherever they go, he and his wife have the warmest welcome 
given them; indeed, it would be hard to decide which is the 
greater favourite of the two—Jack or Robin. 

Besides being a wife, Robinis a mother now; her eldest boy 
bears the much loved name of Christopher. In him, Mr. Blunt 
seems to see again his son; his greatest pride is to hear himself 
called “Grandfather.” 

One spot in Uplands Churchyard is always green and gay with 
flowers, which Robin and her children bring. And when the 
little ones have lain their posies down, they play around, while she 
stands looking—where the sun’s last rays slant down—upon a plain 
white cross, inscribed : 

“To CHRISTOPHER.” 


(Conelusion.) 





A fetter to the Cditor 
ON A RECENT ARTICLE ON E. J. TRELAWNY. 


To the Editor of ‘ Temple Bar Magazine.’ 


“Sm, 

“While fully recognising the inconvenience of prolonging a 
correspondence to which you have already sacrificed much valuable 
space, I yet cannot allow Miss Frances Power Cobbe to assail un- 
challenged the memory of my late friend, Mr. Edward Trelawny. I 
venture to think that, however questionable may have been the taste 
of Mr. Trelawny in uncovering the feet of the dead Byron, his 
conduct was not by any means unnatural. I have spoken to Mr. 
Trelawny on the subject more than once, and am satisfied that he 
examined the feet of his dead friend in order to place all further doubt 
and controversy aside for ever. Mr. Trelawny foresaw that much 
twaddle would be written about Byron’s deformity —as also anent his 
personal characteristics—and he resolved to keep the disputants in 
check by a timely publication of an unimpeachable personal record. 
I would ask Miss Power Cobbe whether she is justified in employing 
a statement, made in confidence by the late Mr. Finlay, against Mr. 
Trelawny at this juncture? I very much doubt whether, after all, 
Byron ever made the remark now for the first time attributed to him, 
against a man for whom he always evinced great liking and respect. 
It is trifling with facts to impugn Byron at the expense of Trelawny, 
and I can, if necessary, overwhelm Miss Cobbe with examples, which 
would render Mr. Finlay’s statement, to say the least, highly im- 
probable. If Mr. Finlay bathed with Byron ‘dozens of times,’ so 
also did Trelawny—a circumstance which does not, however, seem to 
have satisfied that gentleman as to the precise natute of Byron’s 
deformity. I have, of course, heard a great deal of adverse criticism 
in regard to Trelawny’s conduct in having thus examined Byron’s 
feet, but I fail to see the enormity of the offence, seeing that several 
persons were engaged in the process of embalming his body, and in 
dissecting and weighing Byron’s brain. 

“T dispute with all comers against the charge of untruthfulness 
levelled against the noble, brave Trelawny; and I think that those 
only who were not acquainted with him would venture thus to malign 
him. Edward Trelawny was a rough, plain-spoken man, and, as 
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such, may possibly have offended the susceptibilities of softer and 
more tetchy individuals; but constitutional fearlessness armed him 
against the feebleness of unveracity, and nobility of character against 
taking a mean advantage of any one. 

“ He never abused Finlay, or Millingen, or Stanhope. He made 
allowances for the errors of those whom the world delighted to 
malign, and he went to his grave in the Protestant cemetery at 
Rome, unconquered by the base adulation of timeserving notoriety- 
hunters, some of whom vainly endeavoured to foist their society upon 
him. I wish it to be known, in evidence of Trelawny’s independence 
of character, that at the Byron Meeting, held in London on the 16th 
of July, 1875, Mr. Disraeli made, for the first time, the acquaintance 
of that remarkable veteran. The Prime Minister, anxious to mark 
his respect, offered to call upon Byron’s friend; but Byron’s friend 
(the man who could not speak the truth, and was ‘no gentleman’) 
evaded, in all humility, that great and crowning honour. This is no 
fiction, for both the proposal and declension passed in my hearing. 

“JT would recommend your readers to follow the advice of Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, and henceforward leave Byron’s feet alone. It 
matters not whether Sir Walter Scott was lame, or whether Homer 
and Milton were blind. Each has left us enough in the interests of 
the soul to counterbalance the shortcomings of the body. One word 
more, and I have done. 

“Where did Miss Frances Power Cobbe glean the interesting fact 
that ‘Fare thee well, and if for ever’ was written on the back of an 
unpaid butcher’s bill ? 

“The joke is not new to me, but as I know it to be false and of 
doubtful taste, I question the wisdom of its frequent reiteration. 


“ RicHaRD EpGcuMBE.” 











